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To  the  Honorable  R.  A.  Hoey,  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba,  and 

Honorable  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education 
for  Saskatchewan. 

The  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  Blind  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  has  completed  his  labors  and  begs  to  submit  his  findings. 

My  Commission  directed  me  “to  inquire  into,  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  within  the  two  provinces 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.” 

Your  Commissioner  arrived  in  Winnipeg  on  August  1st  and  left  on  August 
26th,  1930.  Public  sittings  were  held  in  Winnipeg  and  Regina.  These  sittings 
occupied  in  all  some  sixteen  days,  while  several  more  days  were  spent  in  visiting 
institutions,  interviewing  officials,  interested  citizens,  blind  people,  and  in  reading 
evidence.  Full  opportunity  was  afforded  all  organizations  interested  in  the  blind 
to  present  their  views.  All  persons  appearing  before  the  Commission  were  invited 
to  file  with  the  Commissioner  their  views  in  writing  and  many  of  them  did  so. 

By  special  invitation.  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  General  Secretary,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto;  Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton,  President  and 
Founder  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  the  Blind;  W.  B.  Race,  B.A.,  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  J.  T.  Heggie,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Montreal  School 
for  the  Blind,  appeared  and  outlined  the  various  activities  in  which  they  were 
engaged  and  gave  their  views  on  the  various  phases  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  Canada. 

Three  local  organizations  of  the  blind  presented  their  cases  through  their 
representatives : 

1.  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Central  Western 
Division,  including  the  Women’s  Auxiliary. 

2.  The  Lux-in-Tenebris  Club. 

3.  The  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

4.  The  United  Blind  Pensions  Committee,  representing  the  above 
organizations. 

Various  Departments  of  the  Provincial  Governments  and  of  the  cities  of 
Winnipeg  and  Regina,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  problem  of  the 
blind,  were  also  heard  through  their  chief  officials. 

A considerable  group  of  blind  people  themselves  attended  many  of  the  sit- 
tings and  all  desiring  to  be  heard  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  speaking. 

Witnesses  before  the  Commission  were  questioned  by  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations  interested  and  thus  conflicting  viewpoints  and  matters  of 
irritation  were  fully  aired. 


In  addition  to  the  written  statements  submitted  by  various  persons  your 
Commissioner  was  furnished  with  the  following  documents: 

1.  Letters  Patent  of  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  of 
Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

2.  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Lux-in-Tenebris  Club. 

3.  Annual  reports  of  above  organizations,  together  with  report  of 
Department  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare. 

4.  Copies  of  laws:  Old  Age  Pension  Act  and  Blind  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Your  Commissioner  made  a detailed  inspection  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Winnipeg  and  also  visited  several  blind  concessionaires  at  their  places  of 
business. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  October,  1930,  your  Commissioner  spent  two  days 
in  inspecting  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford;  three  days  in 
visiting  the  National  Head  Office  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Toronto,  inspecting  the  broom,  basket,  apron  and  dress  factories,  two 
homes  (one  for  women  and  one  for  men) , and  the  circulating  Braille  library.  He 
also  attended  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  He  spent  four 
days  in  Montreal  inspecting  the  factory  and  the  school,  maintained  by  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind;  the  Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
French-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  the  oldest  institution  for  the  blind  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  New  World,  a school  with  broom,  basket  and  weaving 
shops  for  adults  attached;  and  the  office  of  the  Quebec  Division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

On  his  return  trip  home  from  Winnipeg  your  Commissioner  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Bayley,  visited  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bathgate,  a 
school  fairly  comparable  in  size  to  such  as  would  be  required  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  blind  children  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

He  has  also  secured  by  correspondence,  information  as  to  the  cost  of  plants 
and  of  operation  of  seven  other  schools  for  the  blind,  situated  in  States  whose 
population  is  comparable  to  that  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  individually 
and  combinedly. 

Your  Commissioner  has  put  forth  considerable  effort  to  secure  dependable 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  England,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  operation  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  This  has  included  a study  of 
the  amount  of  governmental  grants  to  various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Your  Commissioner  has  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  operations  of  blind 
relief  laws  in  twenty-one  States  in  which  relief  laws  for  the  blind  are  operative. 
He  has  investigated  by  correspondence  and  by  interviews  with  executives  the 
workings  of  these  laws  in  seven  States. 


SCOPE  OF  ENQUIRY 

A complete  program  for  those  interested  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  any  community  includes  a study  of  the  following  problems: 

1.  Prevention  of  blindness. 

2.  Conservation  of  vision. 

3.  Education  and  subsequent  employment  of  the  youthful  blind. 

4.  Training  and  employment  of  the  adult  blind. 

5.  Teaching  adult  blind  in  their  homes. 

6.  Relief  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind. 

Your  Commission  has  given  consideration  to  each  of  these  problems. 
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DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  dependable  data  as  to  the  number  of  blind 
people  within  any  geographical  area.  The  numerous  obstacles  encountered  by  the 
census  enumerator  are  increased  in  his  attempt  to  enumerate  the  blind  popula- 
tion by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  defining  blindness  accurately  and  yet  in  a 
sufficiently  popular  and  simple  form  to  enable  the  enumerator  to  secure  an 
accurate  count  of  blind  persons. 

The  instructions  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  to  the  enumerators  of 
the  censuses  of  1920  and  1930  were  these: 

“Include  as  blind  any  person  who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read,  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  case  of  infants  must  be  whether  they 
can  apparently  distinguish  forms  and  objects;  and  in  the  case  of  older 
persons  who  are  illiterate  whether  they  presumably  can  see  well  enough 
to  read  if  they  knew  how  to  read.  Do  not  include  any  person  who  is  blind 
in  one  eye  only.” 

The  Census  Bureau  of  the  Dominion  instructed  the  enumerators  of  the 
Federal  Census  of  1921  to  determine  the  fact  of  blindness  by  the  following 
method : 

“Include  as  Blind  any  person  who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read,  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  the  case  of  infants  and  generally  for 
persons  under  14  must  be  whether  they  can  distinguish  forms  and  objects; 
the  same  test  should  be  applied  to  older  persons  who  are  illiterate.  Do  not 
include  any  person  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  only.” 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1925  to  Study  Conditions  Relating  to  Blind 
Persons  in  Pennsylvania  has  this  to  say  on  this  problem: 

“According  to  the  exact  and  scientific  definition  of  the  eye  specialists, 
only  he  is  blind  whose  brain  and  optic  nerve  convey  not  even  the  sensation 
caused  by  a ray  of  light.  If  this  definition  be  accepted,  the  number  of  blind 
in  the  United  States  is  small  indeed.  But  for  the  determination  of  such 
practical  questions  as  education,  training,  and  employment,  we  must  include 
in  ■ any  enumeration  of  the  blind  those  who  have  light  perception,  see 
shadows,  or  have  varying  degrees  of  defective  vision  below  the  accepted 
standard.  There  is  substantial  agreement  among  ophthalmologists  that, 
for  the  determination  of  the  practical  problems  connected  with  education 
and  employment,  all  who  possess  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  normal  vision 
in  the  better  eye  may  fairly  be  considered  blind.  This  was  the  definition  of 
blindness  adopted  by  the  war  departments  of  the  United  States  and  England 
in  the  World  War.” 

“Accepting  this  as  a practical  working  definition  of  blindness  the  ratio 
of  blind  persons  to  the  general  population  is  very  much  larger  than  it  would 
be  should  the  more  exact  and  scientific  definition  of  the  eye  specialist  be 
adopted.” 

The  question  of  an  exact  definition  of  blindness  has  come  to  the  fore  again 
recently  in  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  define  blindness  in  its  relation  to 
the  ability  to  travel  alone  on  public  carriers,  particularly  railroads.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  a law  permitting  railroads  to  grant  the  privilege  of  transporting  a blind 
person  and  his  guide  for  one  fare,  provided  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approved  the  arrangement. 


The  action  of  the  Commission  being  favorable  the  railroads  requested  the 
Foundation  to  formulate  a definition  of  blindness  that  would  extend  the  one-fare 
privilege  to  persons  who  were  really  blind  and  in  need  of  this  financial  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  railroads  from  imposters. 

Obviously  the  definition  of  blindness  as  the  possession  of  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  (6/60  or  20/200  as  the  ophthalmologists  express  it)  normal  vision  in  the 
better  eye,  did  not  meet  this  situation.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Foundation  would  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  fact  of  blindness.  In  carrying  out 
this  policy  a report,  signed  by  some  dependable  person  who  is  in  position  to  know 
the  facts,  is  filed  with  the  Foundation  as  a basis  of  granting  this  one-fare 
privilege.  This  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  worthy  blind  and  likewise  protect 
the  railroads  led  to  a critical  re-examination  of  the  definition  of  blindness  which 
has  resulted  in  the  reaffirmation  of  the  acceptance  of  the  possession  of  not  more 
than  one-tenth  normal  vision  in  the  better  eye,  as  a reasonably  satisfactory 
definition  of  blindness  for  educational  purposes. 

In  vouching  for  blindness  for  the  purposes  of  railroad  travel  every  effort  is 
made  by  the  Foundation  to  certify  only  those  who  are  totally  blind  or  who  are 
so  nearly  blind  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  them  to  travel  alone. 

For  the  purposes  of  providing  relief  on  the  ground  of  blindness  it  is  patent 
that  the  definition  should  fall  between  these  two  extremes,  a definition  that  is 
somewhat  more  restricted  than  the  one-tenth  normal  vision  and  substantially 
more  liberal  than  the  definition  for  determining  eligibility  for  one-fare  railroad 
travel.  This  definition  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  under  the  subject  of 
relief. 


NUMBER  OF  CANADA’S  BLIND 

ACCURACY  OF  DATA 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  U.S. 
Federal  Census  was  inexact  in  returning  52,567  as  the  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1920.  After  checking  these  figures  with  those  of  permanent 
state  commissions  for  the  blind  in  four  states — ^Massachusetts,  New  York,  Min- 
nesota and  Ohio  which  endeavor  to  keep  a live  register  of  all  the  blind  of  their 
states — the  Commission  concluded  that  the  United  States  census  figures  for  1920 
returned  approximately  only  two-thirds  of  the  correct  number  of  the  blind 
population. 

“A  recent  unpublished  study  made  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  reveals  an  estimated  blind  population  of  56,566  for  seventeen 
widely  distributed  States.  Since  the  records  kept  by  the  agencies  in  these 
States  are  known  to  have  a high  degree  of  reliability,  it  seems  legitimate 
to  use  their  figures  as  a basis  for  estimating  the  blind  population  in  the 
country  as  a whole.  The  figure  for  the  total  population  of  these  States  as 
given  by  the  1930  World  Almanac  is  60,683,000  and  for  the  total  population 
of  the  country  is  close  to  120,013,000.  As  the  population  of  these  seventeen 
States  is  thus  almost  half  that  of  the  entire  country  the  total  blind  popula- 
tion, therefore,  probably  approximates  114,000.  It  must  be  reiterated,  how- 
ever, that  all  these  figures,  including  those  of  the  World  Almanac,  are  based 
on  estimates  only.”* 

*Report  of  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro' ec  ion,  Committee  on 
the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped,  Sub-Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
October  1930. 


The  following  data  from  the  1921  Census  of  Canada  throws  light  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  enumeration  of  the  blind  population  of  the  Dominion: 


General  Population 
1921  Census 

Blind  Population 
1921  Census 

Ratio  of  Blind 
to  General 
Population 

Canada  

8,775,853 

4,388 

1 to  2,000 

Manitoba  

610,118 

179 

1 to  3,408 

Saskatchewan  

757,510 

156 

1 to  4,856 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  „ 1,367,628 

335 

1 to  4,082 

The  following  data  are  pertinent  to  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the 

accuracy  of  the  data  and  the  numbers  of  blind  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan: 

Blind  Registered 

Ratio  of  Blind 

General  Population 

by  C.N.I.B.  at 

to  General 

1926  Census 

3/31/30 

Population 

Manitoba  

639,056 

467 

1 to  1,368 

Saskatchewan  

820,738 

560 

1 to  1,466 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  ..  1,459,794 

1,027 

1 to  1,421 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  workers  for  the  blind  in  Canada  who  have 
studied  this  question  more  or  less  intensively  seems  to  be  that  the  number  of 
blind  in  the  two  provinces  approximates  1,100. 


From  these  data  and  from  comparable  data  in  the  United  States  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  in  the  two  provinces  under  review  the 
ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  general  population  is  as  1 to  1,300. 

On  this  basis  the  number  of  blind  in  each  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  as 
follows:  Alberta  being  included  in  order  to  determine  the  approximate  number 
of  blind  of  school  age  in  the  three  provinces: 


General  General  Blind  Blind 

Population  Population  1 to  1300  1 to  1300 

Census  1921  Census  1926  1921  1926 

Manitoba  610,118  639,056  469  492 

Saskatchewan  757,510  820,738  583  631 

Alberta  588,454  607,599  453  467 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  which  warrant  the  statement  that  of  every 
100  blind,  10  are  under  20,  25  are  between  20  and  50,  15  are  between  50  and  60,  and 
50  are  over  60  years  of  age.  On  this  basis,  assuming  the  blind  population  of  Mani- 
toba to  be  492,  of  Saskatchewan  to  be  631,  of  Alberta  to  be  467 — approximately 
one  blind  person  to  every  1,300  of  the  general  population — the  age  distribution 
would  be  as  follows: 


MANITOBA 

Under  20  years  of  age  49 

Between  20  and  50 123 

Between  50  and  60 74 

Over  60  years  of  age  ..  246 
4^ 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Under  20  years  of  age  63 

Between  20  and  50 158 

Between  50  and  60 95 

Over  60  years  of  age  ..  315 
Wl 


ALBERTA 

Under  20  years  of  age  47 

Between  20  and  50 117 

Between  50  and  60 70 

Over  60  years  of  age  ..  233 
“4^ 


These  figures  and  similar  data  from  England  and  the  United  States  indicate 
that  about  10%  of  the  blind  population  are  under  20;  that  25%  are  between  20 
and  50;  and  that  65%  are  over  50  years  of  age. 


SEX 


The  Canadian  Census  of  1921  shows  that  of  the  general  population  5U%  are 
males  and  48^%  females.  The  United  States  Census  of  1920  returns  51%  males 
and  49%  females  of  the  general  population. 

The  Canadian  Census  of  the  Blind  of  1921  shows  57%  males  and  43%  females. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  1903  in  analyzing  similar  data,  based  on 
the  1900  Federal  Ceni^s,  found  that  approximately  55%  of  the  blind  of  that 
state  were  males  and  45%  females.  The  United  States  Census  returns  of  1920 
indicate  that  57%  of  the  blind  population  were  males  and  43%  females.  Similar 
data  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  based  upon  the  State  Census  of  the  Blind 
in  1922  taken  by  the  State  Commission,  showed  53%  males  and  47%  females.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Commission  of  1925  concluded  that  males  numbered  59%, 
females  41%  of  the  blind  population  of  that  State. 

The  average  of  the  Federal  percentages  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  in  the  three  states  indicated  shows  56%  males  and  44%  females — percentages 
that  approximate  very  closely  the  percentages  of  the  entire  blind  population  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

In  no  phase  of  human  endeavor  is  the  old  adage,  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure,”  more  true  than  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Any 
individual  or  organization  interesting  itself  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  is  im- 
mediately confronted  with  the  urge  to  use  every  known  means  to  prevent  such 
a calamity,  for  economic,  social  and  humanitarian  reasons.  The  Provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  have  made  commendable  progress  in  organized 
eifort  to  prevent  blindness. 

1.  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

In  Manitoha^the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new-born  is  not  compulsory. 

Ampoules  containing  silver  nitrate  have  been  distributed  free  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Health  since  its  organization  in  1928.  Ampoules  sent 
out  by  the  Department  with  their  first  circular  have  been  replaced  upon  request. 

All  records  of  births  are  forwarded  to  the  Provincial  Department  of  Health 
and  are  carefully  checked  to  ascertain  whether  physicians  used  a prophylactic. 
By  following  up  the  physicians  who  were  not  using  a prophylactic  the  Depart- 
ment has  secured  its  use  in  approximately  93%  of  births. 

Since  1911  the  reporting  of  all  cases  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  has  been 
compulsory.  Largely  as  a result  of  this  procedure  during  the  five-year  period 
1925  to  1929  not  a single  case  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Winnipeg  was 
reported.  In  the  Province,  exclusive  of  Winnipeg,  cases  have  been  reported  as 
follows : 

1925—1;  1926—2;  1927—4;  1928—1;  1929—0. 

The  Commission  did  not  ascertain  whether  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Saskatchewan  has  established  a routine  procedure  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 
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This  important  subject  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Commission  of  1925 
to  Study  Conditions  Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania.  These  observa- 
tions are  pertinent  and  your  Commissioner  believes  represent  the  situation  at 
this  time,  five  years  later. 

“The  use  of  a prophylactic  by  physicians  and  midwives  is  required  by 
law  or  regulation  in  many  of  the  States.  The  Commission  has  secured  the 
opinions  of  a number  of  eminent  ophthalmologists  and  state  boards  of 
health  as  to  whether  the  compulsory  use  of  a prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new-born  is  desirable.  There  seems  to  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  and 
the  question  appears  still  to  be  a debatable  one.  One  writes  that  he  ‘would 
confine  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  to  all  suspected  cases  and  to  births  in 
elemosynary  institutions.’  Another  feels  ‘that  the  percentage  of  blindness 
among  children  would  be  much  reduced  by  making  the  use  of  a prophylactic 
compulsory  immediately  after  birth’  and  further  ‘recommends  that  pro- 
phylactic outfits  be  distributed  free  with  printed  directions  for  the  use  of 
same.’  Another  believes  ‘that  physicians  should  not  be  required  by  law  to 
take  any  specific  action  in  regard  to  this  practice,  but  that  all  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  be  reported  promptly  on  their  occurrence, 
and  that  there  should  be  on  every  birth  certificate  the  inquiry  of  the  attend- 
ant, whether  a physician  or  midwife,  “Have  you  used  a prophylactic  against 
ophthalmia  neonatorum?”  or  more  simply  “A  protective  agent  against 
babies’  sore  eyes?”  ’ ” 

“A  few  years  ago  this  query  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  compulsory 
use  of  a prophylactic  was  presented  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association.  It  was  not  endorsed  by 
the  Academy  and  definite  action  was  not  taken  by  the  Medical  Association. 
The  Academy  felt  very  strongly  that  it  was  not  an  advisable  measure.” 

“The  best  protection  is  widespread  information  together  with  a ready 
accessibility  of  silver  salt  at  every  birth.  The  prophylactic  should  be  sup- 
plied gratuitously,  whether  by  the  state  or  municipality,  in  hermetically 
sealed,  light-proof  ampoules,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  that  one  may 
never  be  lacking  when  a child  is  born. 

“The  Commission  concludes  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  require  by  law 
the  use  of  a prophylactic  in  the  case  of  every  new-born  child  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  the  State  Department  of  Health  should  continue 
to  give  attention  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  in  particular  to  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  a prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born 
and  the  desirability  of  reporting  its  use  on  the  birth  certificate.” 

2.  PROTECTION  OF  THE  EYES  OF  WORKERS  IN  INDUSTRY 

Manitoba — The  Provincial  Department  of  Labor  appears  to  have  an  excellent 
program  of  education  and  publicity  looking  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  of  all 
kinds.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  stressing  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
every  known  means  to  prevent  eye  accidents  with  resultant  defects  of  vision  or 
total  blindness.  Superintendents  of  factories  co-operate  with  the  Department  in 
providing  opportunities  for  disseminating  information  among  workmen.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Labor  Department  frequently  inaugurate  their  plans  for  eye 
protection  in  industry  by  presenting  the  subject  to  workmen  during  the  lunch 
hour.  The  active  co-operation  of  many  employers  is  indicated  by  their  setting 
aside  a half  hour  or  more  during  working  hours  to  enable  the  subject  of  preven- 
tion of  eye  accidents  to  be  presented.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides 
supplemented  by  informative  talks,  the  recital  of  accidents  to  careless  workers, 
and  by  the  systematic  display  of  posters  in  prominent  places  in  factories.  A 
commendable  feature  in  this  poster  education  is  the  substitution  of  new  posters 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 


There  is  stressed  throughout  this  educational  program  the  importance 
(a)  to  the  employer,  and  (b)  to  the  employee  of  the  constant  use  of  all  known 
safety  devices  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  such  as  shields  from  flying  shuttles, 
lathes  and  abrasive  wheels,  and  goggles  and  masks  for  certain  industrial  pro- 
cesses and  in  mining.  As  an  extreme  measure  the  Minister  of  Labor  has 
threatened  to  prosecute  workmen  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the 
factory  superintendent  that  goggles  must  be  worn  in  specified  hazardous 
employments. 

Through  Major  C.  K.  Newcomb,  chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  your  Commissioner  learned  that  approximately  $1,250,000  is  distributed 
annually  in  payment  of  compensation  claims;  that  from  10,000  to  14,000  cases  are 
cleared  through  the  Department  each  year,  of  which  600  and  700  cases  are  per- 
manent disabilities.  It  is  significant  that  among  these  are  only  two  cases  of 
total  blindness  due  to  an  industrial  accident  and  compensable  under  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act,  and  that  no  case  of  total  blindness  has  occurred  during 
the  six  years  of  Major  Newcomb’s  administration. 

This  very  low  percentage  of  eye  accidents  is  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  Manitoba  is  very  largely  a rural  province  with  no  populous  centers,  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  excepted.  Even  so,  this  appears  to  be  an  unusual  record  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  from  industrial  accidents. 

Saskatchewan — Through  the  Department  of  Labor  your  Commissioner  was 
advised  that  no  systematic  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Province  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  industrial  accidents.  The  Provincial 
Government  has,  however,  recently  established  by  law  a program  for  active 
work  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  industry.  In  this  program 
the  prevention  of  eye  accidents  will  be  duly  stressed. 

3.  TRACHOMA 

Manitoba — The  discovery  of  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  in  one  isolated 
community  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Province  led  to  a study  of  this 
highly  infectious  eye  disease,  begun  three  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Harvey  Smith  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  This  study  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  a complete  survey  by  health  nurses,  which  is  now  in  progress. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Commission  that  in  two  months  these  nurses  had 
examined  the  eyes  of  7,900  individuals  and  had  discovered  713  persons  who  were 
suffering  from  trachoma.  Besides  this  there  were  discovered  1,113  others  who 
were  suffering  from  serious  eye  conditions.  Clinics  were  being  established  with 
a view  to  treating  all  cases  discovered  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  or,  if  the 
individual  was  unable  to  meet  the  cost,  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality.  The 
program  of  the  Department  for  discovery,  correct  diagnosis  and  prompt  treat- 
ment through  continuing  clinics  should  result  in  a very  great  improvement  of 
this  grave  situation  with  the  resultant  prevention  of  serious  visual  defects  and 
total  blindness. 

Saskatchewan — It  was  recently  reported  that  there  are  three  special  nurses 
for  trachoma  work  in  the  Province  and  that  the  government  is  further  trying 
an  experiment  with  a “health  unit”  in  which  there  is  a government  officer  in 
charge  of  a special  district  with  a regularly  employed  nurse  doing  systematic 
work  in  the  district. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 


1.  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  INSPECTIONS 

In  1916  the  Nurses’  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  was  organized 
to  operate  throughout  rural  Manitoba.  About  forty  nurses  are  now  working  in 
the  Province,  exclusive  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  These  nurses  are  instructed  to 
note  any  eye  defects  discovered.  Indigent  cases  are  referred  to  various  organiza- 
tions that  will  provide  payment  for  necessary  treatment.  As  the  nurses  visit  the 
schools  at  regular  intervals  this  makes  possible  and  should  insure  reasonably 
prompt  discovery  and  treatment  of  serious  visual  defects. 

In  Winnipeg  the  physical  examination  of  all  public  school  children  is  a routine 
procedure.  Serious  eye  defects  are  presumably  thus  discovered. 

In  submitting  evidence  to  the  Commission,  Dr.  T.  A.  Pincock,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Health,  expressed  the  hope  and  belief  that  by  September,  1 1930,  50  of  the  175 
municipalities  of  the  Province  will  have  installed  a system  of  complete  physical 
examination  of  all  school  children  by  a medical  man. 

2 SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 

In  September,  1927,  there  were  approximately  35,000  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Winnipeg;  this  was  exclusive  of  all  parochial  or  separate  schools. 

Prior  to  1927  a study  was  made  as  a result  of  which  there  were  listed  60 
children  eligible  for  sight-saving  classes.  As  these  classes  are  ungraded  the 
maximum  number  to  be  taught  in  a class  has  been  placed  at  10.  This  indicates 
the  need  of  six  classes  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  It  was  reported  to  the  Commission 
there  were  two  classes  in  operation  during  the  school  year  1929-30. 

The  school  and  health  authorities  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon  are  conducting 
a study  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  children  who  are  in  need  of  sight-saving 
classes  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  the  organization  of  such 
classes  if  the  need  exists. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States 
estimates  that  one  out  of  every  500  school  children  has  so  serious  eye  defects  as 
to  require  the  special  facilities  provided  in  well-equipped  sight-saving  classes. 

With  a total  school  population  of  9,200,  including  Roman  Catholic,  on  the  basis 
of  one  child  with  defective  vision  to  each  500,  and  ten  children  to  a teacher, 
Regina  needs  two  sight-saving  classes. 

With  a school  population  of  7,100,  Saskatoon  presumably  has  14  such  children 
who  should  be  provided  for  by  the  organization  of  at  least  one  class. 

There  is  great  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  school  and  health  author- 
ities are  awake  to  the  needs  of  these  children  with  defective  vision  and  that  they 
have  a sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  problem. 

3 REGISTRATION  OF  SERIOUS  VISUAL  DEFECTS 

In  its  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  has  discovered  many  cases  of  eye  defects.  A history,  diagnosis, 
and  prognosis  of  each  case  is  carefully  filed  with  classification  as  to  the  principal 
causes  of  these  defects  and  systematic  follow-up  of  all  the  more  serious  cases  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  vision  is  carried  on.  They  have  listed  in  Manitoba 
333  and  in  Saskatchewan  645  persons  with  from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  normal 
vision;  of  these  177  are  being  followed  up  systematically  to  insure  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  vision  they  have. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  BLIND 


The  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  have  always  recognized  their 
responsibility  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  their  youthful  blind. 

Having  no  schools  for  the  blind  of  their  own  and  not  warranted  in  having 
them  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  blind  youth  who  are  educable,  arrange- 
ments were  made,  as  soon  as  the  westward  movement  of  population  indicated  the 
need,  with  the  Province  of  Ontario  by  which  pupils  from  the  Prairie  Provinces 
should  be  educated  at  the  provincial  school  at  Brantford. 

Between  1872,  the  year  in  which  the  Ontario  School  was  established,  and  1906, 
there  were  only  four  pupils  enrolled  from  Manitoba  and  but  one  from  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  known  until  1905  as  the  Northwest  Territory. 

During  each  of  the  24  school  years,  ended  June  1907  to  1930,  inclusive,  there 
have  been  enrolled  at  Brantford,  pupils  from  Manitoba  ranging  in  number  be- 
tween a minimum  of  three  and  a maximum  of  25.  During  each  of  the  26  school 
years  ended  June  1905  to  1930,  inclusive,  Saskatchewan  has  sent  to  Brantford, 
pupils  ranging  in  number  between  a minimum  of  two  and  a maximum  of  25. 

1.  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  BRANTFORD 

As  requested  by  the  Honorable  R.  A.  Hoey,  Minister  of  Education  of  Manitoba, 
your  Commissioner  spent  two  days  in  October,  1930,  at  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind  located  in  Brantford,  informing  himself  as  to  the  equipment  of  the 
school,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  numbers  and  general  abilities  of 
the  pupils,  the  living  arrangements  with  special  reference  to  kitchens,  dining- 
rooms and  dormitories;  and  securing  data  as  to  the  costs  of  operation. 

History — The  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  was  established  in  May,  1872,  under 
the  Prisons  and  Asylums  Department  of  the  Ontario  government.  About  30  years 
ago  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  transferred  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment under  the  name  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  thus  recognizing  it  as 
a school  and  giving  emphasis  to  that  fact  by  including  it  among  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Province. 

Administration — There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  school  is  well  administered 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  W.  B.  Race,  B.A.,  and  his  assistants. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  blind  children  who  are  being  educated  at 
Brantford  that  the  school  has  been  long  recognized  as  an  educational  institution. 
The  Superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  With  a background  of  thorough  preparation  for  educational  work  and 
of  some  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  education  of  young  people  who  see, 
Mr.  Race  came  to  the  school  well  equipped  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  educating 
and  training  boys  and  girls  without  sight.  He  has  served  the  school  for  13  years, 
almost  half  the  period  since  the  “institution”  became  a “school.” 

Requirements  for  Admission — The  school  is  open  to  blind  persons  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  21  who  are  not  deficient  in  intellect  and  are 
free  from  disease  or  physical  infirmity. 

Courses  of  Instruction: 

{!)  Literary.  The  course  of  instruction  coincides  with  that  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  province  with  two  additional  years  in  high  school  work.  Classes 
are  examined  each  year  by  the  Public  School  Inspector  of  the  City  of  Brantford. 
For  various  reasons  very  few  pupils  take  the  full  course  in  the  school.  Those  with 


requisite  ability  and  character  who  desire  to  go  to  University  are  advised  to 
complete  their  preparation  for  matriculation  by  attending  a high  school  in  their 
home  town.  Quite  a number  have  completed  successfully  the  full  four-year 
University  courses. 

(2)  Manual.  The  boys  are  taught  chair  caning,  reed  furniture  making, 
piano  tuning;  the  girls  household  science,  which  includes  sewing,  knitting  and 
cooking. 

(5)  Musical.  Chorus  singing  is  available  for  all,  and  pupils  who  have  the 
requisite  ear  and  musical  sense  are  given  individual  instruction  and  cultivation 
in  accordance  with  their  ability.  This  department  is  well  equipped  with  musical 
instruments,  including  pianos  and  a three-manual  pipe  organ.  The  pupils  of  this 
department  are  examined  each  year  by  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  Toronto. 

(4)  Physical  Education.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  education 
of  pupils  which  is  fundamental  in  the  training  of  blind  children.  Daily  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  and  on  playgrounds  under  specially  qualified  teachers  is 
provided,  The  playgrounds  are  reasonably  well  equipped  with  apparatus  to 
encourage  out-of-door  exercise  during  free  time.  Pupils  are  required  to  walk 
in  the  grounds  each  morning  before  the  regular  school  session. 

Teachers — Teachers  employed  in  the  school  must  have  the  same  qualifications 
as  those  employed  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  Province  and  successful 
experience  in  teaching  is  a requisite  for  appointment.  The  salaries  paid  are 
adequate  to  secure  well  qualified  teachers.  The  teaching  staff  numbers  14,  of 
whom  four  are  blind.  This  arrangement  insures  instruction  from  the  two  im- 
portant points  of  view  of  a teacher  with  sight  and  of  a teacher  with  the  same 
handicap  as  the  pupils.  The  employment  of  blind  teachers  is  stimulating  to  the 
student  body,  emphasizing  as  it  does  the  possibilities  for  well  trained  people  with- 
out sight. 

School  Session — School  commences  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  September, 
and  continues  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  June.  The  pupils  from  the  western 
provinces  go  to  the  school  in  the  care  of  guides  from  the  provinces  and  the  vic^- 
principal  of  the  school.  At  the  close  of  school  they  are  accompanied  to  their 
homes  by  guides  from  the  school.  The  school  requires  that  all  travelling  expenses 
be  paid.  The  transportation  from  Winnipeg  to  Brantford  and  return — $50  for 
those  under  12  and  $75  for  those  over  12  years  of  age — is  met  by  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.  Similarly  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  meets  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  its  pupils  to  and  from  Brantford.  Children  from  Ontario  usually  spend 
the  Christmas  vacation  at  their  homes,  but  pupils  from  the  western  provinces, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  must  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the 
school.  As  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  generally,  provision  is  always  made 
at  Brantford  by  officials  of  the  school  to  make  the  holiday  a happy  one. 

Medical  Care — The  school  has  a well-equipped  hospital  with  a trained  nurse 
in  charge.  The  eyes  of  all  children  admitted  to  the  school  are  examined  yearly 
by  an  ophthalmologist  and  parents  are  advised  if  in  his  opinion  any  improvement 
in  their  sight  may  be  effected  by  an  operation.  The  school  physician  visits'  the 
school  daily. 

Living  Arrangements — The  living  arrangements  for  the  pupils  are  excellent. 
The  erection  in  recent  years  of  two  dormitory  buildings,  one  for  the  girls  and  one 
for  the  boys,  has  provided  excellent  sleeping  arrangements  with  from  two  to  four 
pupils  occupying  small,  well-ventilated  and  well-equipped  rooms.  Excellent  bath- 
ing facilities  are  provided  in  these  dormitory  buildings  which  are  well  used. 
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The  classrooms  throughout  are  roomy,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and  well 
equipped.  The  kitchen  and  dining-rooms  have  modern  equipment,  are  well  venti- 
lated and  so  arranged  as  to  enable  food  to  be  served  hot.  The  quality  of  food 
served  at  the  four  meals  observed  was  good  and  the  amount  was  adequate  for  the 
pupils’  needs. 

The  erection  of  the  dormitory  buildings  released  considerable  space  in  the 
original  building,  which  housed  for  many  years  nearly  all  the  activities  of  the 
school.  Spacious  rooms  have  thus  been  made  available  to  the  pupils  during  their 
spare  time.  The  constant  supervision  of  pupils  is  well  planned  and  provided  for. 

An  atmosphere  of  happiness  and  contentment  among  pupils  and  staff  was 
evident  both  in  schoolrooms  and  during  recreational  periods. 

Placement — There  is  no  placement  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  school  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  endeavoring  to  find  positions  for  pupils  upon  leaving 
school.  Positions  are,  however,  occasionally  found  through  the  influence  of  the 
superintendent  and  interested  teachers.  The  placement  department  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  helpful  in  placing  in  positions 
quite  a number  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Cost  of  Operation — The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  October  31,  1929,  including  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements,  approximated 
$700.  By  arrangement  with  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
pupils  from  these  provinces  are  received  for  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  $300. 


2.  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

As  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  both,  have  sent  a few  pupils 
recently  to  the  Montreal  School  for  the  Blind,  your  Commissioner,  as  requested, 
visited  and  inspected  this  school  following  his  visit  to  Brantford. 

The  Montreal  school  was  opened  October  1st,  1921,  under  the  leadership  of 
Philip  E.  Layton,  president  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Building — The  school  is  housed  in  a brick  building,  well  located  on  one  of 
t!ie  principal  streets  of  Montreal,  with  ample  space  for  playgrounds  to  encourage 
outdoor  recreation.  The  building  is  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and  houses  all 
the  activities  of  the  school.  The  classrooms  are  well  equipped  with  suitable 
furniture  and,  as  the  enrollment  is  small,  no  classroom  is  crowded.  The  classrooms 
for  manual  work  are  located  in  the  half-basement.  Here  too  is  the  dining-room, 
shared  by  pupils  and  staff,  who  eat  together. 

The  only  facilities  for  indoor  exercise  and  recreation,  such  as  are  provided 
in  a gymnasium,  are  in  a small  room  in  this  half-basement  section  of  the  building. 
The  dormitories  are  light  and  airy  and  are  provided  with  comfortable  beds  and 
other  necessary  furniture. 

Teachers — The  school  employs  four  full-time  teachers,  two  blind  and  two 
seeing,  and  one  seeing  music  teacher  two  days  per  week.  The  teachers  are 
apparently  well  qualified  for  their  work.  It  is  not,  however,  a requisite  of  em- 
ployment here,  as  at  Brantford,  that  the  teachers  shall  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  those  in  the  public  schools.  Salaries  paid  are  reasonable;  somewhat 
lower  than  at  Brantford,  where  the  teachers  are  required  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  pubUc  school  teachers  of  the  province. 

Since  September,  1924,  the  principal  of  the  school  has  been  James  T.  Heggie, 
M.A.,  a totally  blind  man,  who  was  educated  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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Pupils — The  total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  of  1929-30  was  23;  the  average 
attendance,  20.6.  Of  this  number  17  were  resident  and  six  non-resident  pupils. 
The  girls  numbered  12;  the  boys  11.  The  ages  ranged  between  seven  and  19,  14 
being  twelve  years  or  over.  About  one-third  are  totally  blind  and  two-thirds  have 
some  vision. 

During  the  past  four  years  five  pupils  have  been  enrolled  from  Saskatchewan 
and  two  from  Manitoba. 

The  ages  of  these  pupils  ranged  between  seven  and  16,  all  but  two- being  over 
12  years  of  age.  Five  of  these  seven  pupils  are  totally  blind;  the  mentality  of 
three  is  reported  as  poor,  that  of  two,  fair,  and  of  two,  good.  Three  of  these  seven 
pupils  are  spending  their  first  year  at  school;  two  have  attended  two  years,  and 
one  each  three  and  four  years. 

There  are  enrolled  this  year  (1930-31)  three  pupils  from  Saskatchewan  and 
none  from  Manitoba. 

Courses  of  Study — The  school’s  charter  provides  that  the  school  carry  the 
child  to  the  eighth  grade  and  accordingly  practically  no  high  school  training  has 
been  attempted. 

“In  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects  taught  in  the  public  school,  instruction 
is  given  in  music,  piano  and  organ  playing,  violin,  typewriting,  piano  tuning, 
basket-work,  chair  caning  and  knitting  and  sewing  for  girls.  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  handwork”  on  the  theory  that  the  hands  of  blind  people  should  be 
as  thoroughly  trained  as  possible. 

The  equipment  in  each  department — literary  (including  typewriting) , manual 
and  musical,  is  reasonably  adequate  for  the  small  number  of  pupils.  The  equip- 
ment for  physical  education  is  very  meagre  and  the  room  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  even  a small  number  of  pupils. 

There  is  an  annual  inspection  of  the  school  by  an  inspector  from  the  Montreal 
Protestant  School  Board.  Pupils  studying  music  are  examined  by  a prominent 
church  organist  in  the  city. 

Sources  of  Income;  Costs — The  school  is  financed  largely  by  public  subscription. 
The  Provincial  Government  makes  an  annual  per  capita  grant  of  $200;  the  Protes- 
tant School  Commission  of  Montreal,  $75  for  each  Montreal  Protestant  school 
pupil;  and  the  City  Council  of  Montreal,  $100  per  pupil.  This  insures  to  the  school 
from  these  three  governmental  sources  an  annual  per  capita  rate  of  only  $375. 

The  parents  of  pupils  make  such  contributions  toward  the  tuition  and  main- 
tenance of  their  children  as  they  can  afford.  However,  these  contributions  do 
not  average  more  than  $10  a month  per  pupil,  as  most  of  the  pupils  are  from 
very  poor  families. 

The  total  amount  from  these  official  sources  approximates  $3,000,  but  as  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for  the  school  year  1928-29  approximated  $11,000, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  $8,000  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Association.  The 
annual  per  capita  cost  approximates  $550,  but  Mrs.  P.  E.  Layton,  Secretary  of  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  emphasizes  thus  the  fact  that  this  by  no 
means  represents  the  entire  cost: 

“You  must  also  bear  in  mind  in  comparing  the  cost  of  administering  the 
School  for  the  Blind  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  that  Mr. 
Layton  has  given  his  services  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent,  travelling 
field  officer,  in  locating  blind  children  in  numerous  other  ways  for  the  past 
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22  years  gratuitously,  also  my  own  services  have  been  given.  If  this  had  not 
been  so  our  per  capita  cost,  an  average  of  $550,  would  have  been  much 
higher.” 

3.  SHALL  THERE  BE  A SCHOOL  IN  THE  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES? 

One  of  the  important  problems  referred  to  the  Commission  for  investigation 
and  recommendation  was  that  of  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  the  blind 
of  school  age  of  the  provinces  under  review. 

Valid  reasons  were  given  for  the  two  divergent  points  of  view: 

(1)  The  provision  of  a school  nearer  the  pupil’s  homes; 

(2)  The  continuance  of  the  present  arrangements  with  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Reasons  for  Providing  Educational  Facilities  in  the  Western  Provinces'. 

1.  A school  in  one  of  the  mid- west  provinces  would  be  much  nearer  the 
homes  of  the  pupils.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  parents  to  visit  children 
somewhat  oftener  than  is  possible  under  the  present  arrangement.  This  arrange- 
ment would  be  particularly  advantageous  in  the  case  of  the  serious  illness  of  a 
pupil. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  under  such  an  arrangement  many 
of  the  pupils  would  still  .be  at  great  distances  from  their  homes;  most  of  them 
farther  away  than  in  many  of  the  States;  and  experience  in  these  States  proves 
that  few  parents  visit  the  schools  during  the  school  year  and  that  many  of  the 
children  go  home  only  for  the  long  summer  vacation.  Some  of  the  children  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  must  travel  a thousand  miles  to  reach  the  school  at 
Brantford. 

2.  The  parents  of  pupils  not  now  in  school  would  enroll  their  children  in 
a school  nearer  home. 

Basing  his  estimate  on  a census  made  by  the  public  school  teachers  in  1929, 
Dr,  Fletcher,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  believes  that  there  are,  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  not  more  than  six  blind  children  eligible  for  training,  who  are  not 
enrolled  at  Brantford.  Doubtless  this  census  is  incomplete,  but  evidence  from 
other  sources  substantiates  the  opinion  that  a very  large  percentage  of  blind 
children  of  suitable  age,  physical  condition  and  mentality  to  profit  by  instruction, 
are  at  Brantford. 

3.  The  opinion  v/as  advanced  that  even  if  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  does  not  now  warrant  the  provision  of  a residential  school,  probable  increase 
in  the  population  of  these  provinces  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  it  in  the  near 
future. 

The  following  table,  indicating  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  during  the  25  years  from  1901  to  1926,  inclusive,  is  significant: 


Manitoba  Saskatchewan  Alberta 

Increase  over  Increase  over  Increase  over 

\ ear  Population  prior  census  Population  prior  census  Population  prior  census 


1901 

255,211 

91,279 

73,002 

1911 

461,394 

80.7% 

492,432 

439.4% 

374,295 

412.7% 

1921 

610,118 

32.2% 

757,510 

53.8% 

588,454 

57.2% 

1926 

639,056 

4.7% 

820,738 

8.3% 

607,599 

3.3% 
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The  very  low  rate  of  increase  during  the  five-year  period  1921-26  indicates 
that  the  rapid  western  movement  of  the  population  has  subsided,  and  suggests 
the  probability  that  for  the  next  three  decades  or  more,  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion will  be  relatively  small.  This  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  number  of  educable  blind  children  in  these  provinces  is  fairly  indicative 
of  the  probable  educational  needs  for  the  next  25  or  30  years. 

Reasons  for  continuing  present  arrangement  with  the  provincial  school  at 
Brantford: 

1.  The  school  at  Brantford  represents  60  years  of  educational  development 
in  the  special  field  of  the  education  of  blind  youth. 

2.  The  original  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  the  plant  has 
been  modernized  by  the  addition  of  two  commodious  dormitory  buildings,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

3.  An  experienced  staff  of  teachers  has  been  assembled  who  possess  the 
same  qualifications  as  those  employed  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  successful  experience  in  teaching  being  a requisite  for 
appointment. 

4.  The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  developed  along  the  lines  of  public 
school  courses  in  the  province  with  instruction  in  such  special  lines  as  are 
generally  deemed  desirable  for  blind  pupils. 

5.  All  these  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  from  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  at  an  annual  per  capita  cost,  exclusive  of  transportation  to  the 
provinces  of  $300 — facilities  that  cost  the  Province  of  Ontario  approximately  $700 
per  pupil  annually. 

Information  secured  as  to  the  cost  of  plants  and  operation  of  seven  schools 
for  the  blind  situated  in  States  whose  population  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  indicates  that  a satisfactory 
residential  school  cannot  be  maintained  at  less  than  an  annual  per  capita  cost 
of  $600  or  $700. 


PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

BLIND— 1930 


General 
Population 
1930  Census 

Blind 
Population 
1920  Census 

School 

Enrollment 

Approximate 
Per  Capita 
Costs 

Connecticut  

.....  1,606,903 

719 

61 

$560 

Nebraska  

.....  1,377,963 

405 

58 

700 

Idaho  

445,032 

131 

22 

750 

South  Dakota 

692,849 

211 

40 

862.50 

Washington  

.....  1,563,396 

498 

88 

687 

North  Dakota  

680,845 

145 

35 

800 

Oregon  

953,786 

354 

46 

510.77  (with- 
out repairs  and 
capital  outlay) 

Montreal  School  — . 

23 

550 

Ontario  School 

140 

700 
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6.  The  total  and  average  attendance  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  pupils 
at  Brantford  for  the  10  school  years,  1920  to  1930,  as  shown  below,  does  not  justify 
a residential  school  for  the  blind  in  each  province: 


MANITOBA  SASKATCHEWAN 

Total  Average  Total  Average 

Attendance  Attendance  Attendance  Attendance 

Year  Yearly  5-year  Period  Yearly  5-year  Period 

1920- 21  17  ....  7 

1921- 22  20  ....  12 

1922- 23  25  ....  17 

1923- 24  ....: 20  ....  18 

1924- 25  15  19  18  14 

1925- 26  14  ....  24 

1926- 27  13  ....  22 

1927- 28  15  ....  25 

1928- 29  16  ....  25 

1929- 30  16  15  24  24 


The  combined  pupilage  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  might  justify  one 
such  school.  A still  better  equipped  school  could  be  had  at  a lower  per  capita 
cost  if  the  three  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  united  in 
providing  a school  at  a point  as  centrally  located  as  possible  for  pupils  from  the 
three  provinces. 

Other  Considerations: 

For  several  important  reasons  a schobl  for  the  blind  should  be  located  within 
easy  access  of  a university,  a professional  or  a technical  school.  For  these  reasons 
Saskatoon  seems  to  be  the  logical  place  for  a residential  school  to  serve  the  three 
provinces. 

If  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  should  decide  to  unite  in  providing  such  a 
school  it  should  be  located  in  Winnipeg,  with  its  varied  educational  opportunities. 

In  any  case  the  school  should  be  so  located  as  to  enable  graduates  of  the 
school,  possessed  of  the  requisite  character  and  ability,  to  live  at  the  school  and 
continue  their  education  at  the  university  of  the  province.  The  site  chosen 
should  be  so  located  that  travel  to  and  from  the  university,  technical  or  vocational 
school  would  be  possible  with  the  least  consumption  of  time  and  nervous  energy, 
and  a minimum  of  travel  expense. 

Data,  secured  from  seven  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
of  approximately  the  same  pupilage,  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

A modern  plant,  fully  equipped,  for  50  pupils  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  21  would  cost  at  least  $250,000. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  operation  would  be  $700  or  $800,  exclusive  of  deprecia- 
tion and  interest  on  the  capital  investment. 

Should  the  provinces  embark  upon  this  venture  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
the  per  capita  cost  to  the  provinces  might  easily  be  three  times  the  present  figure. 

Your  Commissioner  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan can  set  up  a program  for  the  training  and  employment  of  the  employable 
adult  blind  and  for  adequate  care  of  the  unemployable  blind  of  all  ages,  equal 
to  their  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  youthful  blind,  they  will  have  advanced 
a long  way  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


Prior  to  the  World  War  very  little  had  been  attempted  for  the  adult  blind 
anywhere  in  the  Dominion.  In  common  with  all  other  progressive  nations  Canada 
endeavored  to  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war  blinded.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  war  casuals  of  the  Canadian  Army,  who  were  blinded,  were  trained 
at  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

As  the  war  continued  there  was  a steadily  increasing  and  insistent  demand 
that  the  Dominion  provide  a home  for  the  rehabilitation  of  its  war  blind. 

1.  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

“About  1914,”  says  Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton,  in  a statement  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, “Dr.  Dickson  who  lost  his  sight  through  experimenting  with  electricity  in 
Toronto  conceived  the  idea  of  a Canadian  National  Institute  to  look  after  and 
control  the  welfare  of  the  blind  all  over  the  Dominion.” 

The  suggestion  by  Dr.  Dickson,  who  soon  associated  others  with  himself  in 
furthering  his  plan  to  meet  the  imperfectly  known  needs  of  the  civilian  adult 
blind,  stimulated  by  the  constant  objection  to  (rehabilitation  of  the  war  blinded 
overseas  and  the  insistent  demand  that  suitable  provisions  be  made  for  them  in 
Canada,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  granted  Letters  Patent,  March  30th,  1918. 

The  Letters  Patent  enumerate  19  purposes  for  which  the  Institute  was  char- 
tered. Those  most  pertinent  to  the  Commission’s  enquiry  are  found  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

1.  To  provide  means  for  the  industrial  or  professional  training  of  the 
blind  and  to  provide  an  organization  for  co-ordinating  all  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

2.  To  adopt  every  possible  means  for  the  conservation  of  sight  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

3.  To  extend  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Braille  system. 

4.  To  manufacture  and  distribute  embossed  books,  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  materials  of  all  kinds  usable  and  suitable  for  the  blind. 

5.  To  investigate  any  questions  or  proposals  with  reference  to  the 
education,  training,  employment  or  well-being  of  the  blind. 

6.  To  give  assistance  of  every  kind  to  the  blind  and  to  those  concerning 
themselves  with  their  education,  training,  employment  and  well-being. 

7.  To  promote  the  higher  education,  profitable  employment  and  social 
well-being  of  the  blind  in  every  possible  way. 

8.  To  establish  and  support  or  aid  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  associations,  institutions,  funds,  trusts,  work,  workshop  industries,  and 
conveniences  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  including  the  benefiting  of  their 
dependents  or  connections  and  the  granting  of  pensions  and  allowances. 

9.  To  do  any  and  all  the  things  specified  and  all  other  such  things  as 
shall  be  calculated,  directly  or  indirectly;  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

As  it  is  admitted  by  friends  and  foes. alike  that  the  Institute  has  initiated  and 
developed  the  major  portion  of  the  present  activities  for  the  adult  blind  of 
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Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  as  these  activities  have  been  publicly  criticized  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  caustic  criticism  of  its  work  was  voiced  many  times  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Commission,  chiefly  by  blind  people  and  their  friends,  your 
Commissioner  has  recognized  as  one  of  his  important  duties  a detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  Institute  and  of  its  national  and  local  activities. 

Accordingly  he  has  spent  considerable  time  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  accurate 
information  as  to  the  Institute’s  work.  For  this  purpose  he  supplemented  his 
inquiries  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  by  a painstaking  investigation,  consum- 
ing three  days,  into  the  operation  of  the  central  office  in  Toronto  and  spent  a day 
in  informing  himself  about  the  activities  of  the  Quebec  Division  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Montreal. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  President,  Mr.  M.  L.  Wood,  and  the  Executive 
Secretary,  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  your  Commissioner  was  able  to  be  present  at  the 
October  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council,  listen  to  its  deliberations  and  meet  the 
members  present.  This  meeting  was  well  attended  by  the  members  of  the  Council, 
both  men  and  women,  seeing  and  blind.  The  blind  members  are  representative 
citizens  with  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  that  blindness  imposes 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  their  solution. 

Your  Commissioner  was  impressed  with  the  representative  character  of  the 
entire  group,  their  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  presented,  and 
their  full  recognition  of  the  serious  and  difficult  nature  of  their  official  duties  as 
members  of  the  Council.  The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  securing  such  a representa- 
tive group  with  so  active  an  interest  in  the  blind. 

The  inquiry  in  Toronto  included  securing  information  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Institute;  its  methods  of  keeping  records,  purchasing  raw  material, 
marketing  finished  products;  the  plans  of  organization  and  operation  of  its 
embossed  library  with  its  facilities  for  circulating  books  to  the  blind  throughout 
the  Dominion;  and  its  procedure  in  building  up  a registration  of  the  blind  of  the 
Dominion. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  your  Commissioner  in  observing  the  working  condi- 
tions in  the  factories  and  shops,  with  particular  reference  to  equipment  and 
sanitary  conditions,  augmentation  of  wages,  frequency  of  payment,  ratio  of  seeing 
to  blind  employees,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  his  inquiry. 

Management  of  the  Institute: 

1.  Council — The  Constitution  of  the  Institute  provides  that  its  governing 
body  “shall  consist  of  a council  numbering  not  less  than  10,  nor  more  than  30 
persons.  ...  So  far  as  is  reasonably  possible,  all  provinces  of  the  Dominion  shall 
be  represented  on  the  council  and  one-third  of  the  council  shall  consist  of  blind 
persons.” 

2.  Officials — The  officials  upon  whom  personally  devolve  major  responsibili- 
ties of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  are  the  President,  the 
General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  an  Executive  and  other  committees,  and  an 
Auditor. 

President  Wood  has  served  the  Institute  for  some  time;  has  visited  more 
than  once  its  several  branches;  and  given  his  time  freely  and  gratuitously. 

The  General  Secretary,  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  possesses  excellent  executive 
ability  and  the  requisite  sympathy  to  insure  a successful  administration  of  the 
Institute’s  affairs  and  business  management. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  central  office  of  the  Institute  are  very  efficiently 
conducted  by  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  A.  V.  Weir.  Business  principles  are 
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applied  in  the  purchase,  distribution  and  inventory  of  supplies  and  an  excellent 
accounting  system  indicates  the  exact  cost  of  operation  of  each  department  of 
the  Institute.  This  system  results  in  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  each 
article  produced,  not  only  in  the  shops  but  by  the  home-workers  in  their  homes. 

Placement  and  After-care: 

A careful  examination  of  the  placements  made  for  the  Institute  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clunk,  National  Supervisor,  and  his  assistants,  and  visits  to  various  individuals 
employed  in  industries  and  in  concessions,  indicate  that  this  work  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  Your  Commissioner  was  impressed  with  the  variety  of  industries, 
concessions  and  employments  in  which  blind  people  of  the  Dominion  are  remun- 
eratively employed. 

At  one  of  the  hearings  it  was  learned  that  the  annual  earnings  of  98  blind 
people,  placed  by  the  Institute  throughout  Canada,  exceeded  $100,000.  While  this 
is  a comparatively  small  number  of  all  the  blind  of  the  Dominion,  your  Commis- 
sioner does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  subsidized  workshop  which  could  make  it 
possible  for  100  blind  people  to  earn  annually  in  excess  of  $1,000  each  would  be 
considered  extremely  successful.  Indeed,  years  of  experience  have  proven  that 
such  a result  is  impossible  of  attainment  in  subsidized  workshops  in  England,  in 
the  United  States,  in  Canada,  indeed  wherever  this  method  of  providing  work 
for  blind  people  has  been  attempted. 

Admittedly  the  Institute  has  been  to  considerable  expense  in  developing  some 
of  the  features  of  this  placement  program.  They  have  advanced  funds  for  the 
equipment  to  insure  operation  of  concessions,  but  in  almost  every  instance  these 
funds  are  being  repaid  from  earnings  on  an  installment  plan. 

After  an  experience  of  some  years,  a constant  study  of  placement  problems 
in  the  United  States,  and  an  active  interest  in  the  placement  of  pupils  of  his 
own  school  and  of  adults  who  have  appealed  to  the  school  for  counsel  and  guidance, 
your  Commissioner  concludes  that  the  United  States  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
placement  work  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Home  Work: 

What  the  English  designate  as  “home  workers’  schemes”  have  been  well  de- 
veloped in  Toronto,  and  in  such  other  sections  of  Ontario  as  the  funds  have 
warranted.  The  earnings  of  these  workers  are  small  but  encouraging  to  the  blind 
people  themselves  and,  where  the  workers  are  earnest,  determined  and  physically 
able,  the  earnings  are  gradually  increasing.  Furthermore,  these  workers  are 
happier  than  they  could  possibly  be  if  idle.  Funds  are  needed  to  supplement  their 
earnings,  as  in  subsidized  workshops. 

Home  Teaching: 

The  Institute  has  developed  a small  but  efficient  home  teaching  program  in 
Toronto  and  in  such  of  the  branches  as  have  been  able  to  finance  such  programs. 
Additional  funds  would  make  it  possible  to  extend  this  work  and  to  meet  the  needs 
more  adequately. 

Registration: 

The  Institute  has  developed  an  excellent  system  of  registration,  with  the  hope 
of  maintaining  a complete  live  register  of  all  the  blind  of  the  Dominion.  Alpha- 
betical and  geographical  classifications  make  it  possible  to  ascertain  readily 
whether  a given  blind  person  is  registered.  The  registration  in  the  Central  West- 
ern Division  supplies  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  blind 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  Presumably  the  registration  for  the  other 
provinces  is  equally  accurate  and  complete. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  ADULT 
BLIND  IN  MANITOBA  AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


1.  THE  LUX-IN-TENEBRIS  CLUB 

Among  the  earliest  organized  efforts  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  adult  blind  are  those  initiated  by  the  Lux-in-Tenebris  Club, 
started  in  Winnipeg  in  1918.  Membership  in  this  Club  was  confined  to  the  blind. 
Its  initial  purpose  was  “to  promote  social  work  and  bring  sunshine  into  darkened 
lives.” 

As  the  Club  functioned,  other  and  more  urgent  needs  presented  themselves, 
which  involved  the  problem  of  training  and  assisting  blind  persons  in  securing 
employment. 

Accordingly,  application  was  made  for  a,  provincial  charter,  which  was  secured 
under  the  title,  “Manitoba  Blind  Industrial  Association,  Incorporated.” 

Your  Commissioner  was  informed  that  “inherent  weaknesses  led  to  failure”; 
what  these  weaknesses  were,  he  did  not  learn. 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  Manitoba  Blind  Industrial  Association  has 
passed  out  of  existence;  it  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  indication  of  a growing 
realization  of  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind,  and  of  an  organized  effort  by  blind 
people  themselves  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Lux-in-Tenebris  Club  has  continued  to  function  as  a blind  people’s  club, 
whose  members  are  actuated  by  its  original  purpose.  One  important  recent 
activity  of  the  Club  has  been  the  advocacy  of  pensions  for  the  needy  blind.  In 
this  effort  it  has  endeavored  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  as  The  United  Blind  Pensions  Committee  of  Manitoba. 

2.  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  CENTRAL 

WESTERN  DIVISION 

Organized  to  serve  the  adult  blind,  actuated  by  the  same  purposes,  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Lux-in-Tenebris  Club  co-operated  in  organizing  in  1919  the  Central 
Western  Branch  of  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  service  to  the  adult 
blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  initial  efforts  in  Winnipeg  to  provide  work  for  the  adult  blind  were 
materially  aided  by  the  Institute.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  early  assistance 
are  indicated  by  the  following  statement  supplied  by  the  Institute: 

“About  1921  when  the  Central  Western  Division  wished  to  purchase  temporary 
factory  quarters  and  their  credit  was  not  yet  established,  the  National  Office 
advanced  $6,000,  not  one  dollar  of  which  has  ever  been  repaid.  This  amount, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  first  year’s  operation  cost  of  the  Division,  repre- 
sents direct  cash  outlay,  while  not  one  dollar  has  ever  been  required  or  received 
from  the  Division,  nor  is  repayment  expected.” 

These  quarters — perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  secured  in  view  of  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  venture  and  the  very  limited  funds  available — were  not 
satisfactory,  because  of  fire  hazard  and  insanitary  working  conditions. 

Realizing  this  condition  the  citizens  of  Winnipeg,  under  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  of  the  Institute,  determined  to  provide  a modern  building — ^well  lighted. 
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well  ventilated — with  suitable  plumbing  and  sanitary  appointments.  This  new 
building,  well  located  at  Portage  Avenue  and  Sherburn  Street,  appears  to  be  well 
constructed  and  seems  to  meet  reasonably  well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built.  It  provides  space  for  about  50  workers. 

When  visited  by  your  Commissioner  there  were  about  30  men  employed  in 
the  broom  shop,  10  in  the  basket  shop,  and  six  women  in  the  white-wear  shop. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating  Board,  numbering  30,  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  being  men,  one-third  women.  The  blind  have  representa- 
tion on  the  Board.  Your  Commissioner  met  many  of  the  Board  members  and  was 
impressed  with  their  representative  character  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
difficult  problems  that  confront  them. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Commission  the  criticism  was  voiced  that 
there  was  no  one  on  the  Board  who  had  any  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind;  your  Commissioner  suggests  that  the  sightless  members  of  the  Board 
at  least  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these  problems.  He  sug- 
gests, however,  that  few  Boards  of  Managers  of  any  organization  for  the  blind 
have  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  specific  problems  involved  in  the  work  the 
organization  is  attempting.  The  province  of  a Board  of  Managers  is  to  select  a 
competent  executive,  lay  down  general  principles  under  which  the  organization 
shall  function,  set  up  and  approve  an  annual  budget,  and  leave  to  the  manager 
all  details  of  management,  holding  him  responsible  for  results. 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioner  that  the  Board  is  too  large 
and  unwieldy  for  the  most  efficient  functioning  and  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment should  be  represented  officially  in  the  Board  membership. 

Managers'. 

Since  the  Central  Western  Division  was  organized,  four  men  have  served  as 
managers.  Experience  everywhere — in  England,  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
States — proves  conclusively  that  the  manager  of  a workshop  manned  by  blind 
workers  has  an  extremely  difficult  and  almost  thankless  task.  He  is  confronted 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  inability  of  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  to  earn 
a living  wage,  and  their  unquestioned  need  of  a very  substantial  increase  in  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  faced  by  deficits  which  are  unavoidable  in  view  of  the 
conditions  under  which  most  workshops  for  the  blind  are  operated.  He  must  listen 
to  the  urgent  appeal  of  a needy  blind  person  who  obviously  can’t  possibly  earn  his 
keep  in  any  of  the  industries  followed  in  a workshop  manned  by  blind  operators. 
In  his  desire,  frequently  amounting  to  eagerness,  to  help  a blind  person  in  great 
need,  he  admits  him  to  the  workshop,  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  earn  what  he 
can  and  thereby  increases  the  item  of  augmentation  of  wages  and  adds  to  his 
deficit.  The  inevitable  result  in  almost  every  instance  is  dissatisfaction  all  around. 
The  blind  person  is  dissatisfied  because  his  combined  income  from  earnings  and 
augmentation  of  wages  is  inadequate  for  his  needs;  the  manager  is  disturbed 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  item  of  augmentation  of  wages  (another  name  for 
relief)  and  his  resulting  increased  deficit;  and  the  Board  is  discouraged  because 
of  the  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  blind  person,  the  constantly  rising 
cost  of  operation  of  the  shop  and  the  steadily  mounting  deficit. 

Fortunately,  your  Commissioner  met  the  last  three  who  have  served  as 
managers  during  practically  the  entire  time  the  Central  Western  Division  has 
been  operating.  He  had  made  previously  the  acquaintance  of  Manager  Peach 
during  his  visit  to  the  States,  his  itinerary  having  included  Philadelphia. 

Your  Commissioner  made  no  serious  attempt  to  delve  into  the  qualifications  of 
Managers  Peach  and  Timmins.  He  listened  to  the  criticisms  voiced  against  them. 
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Manager  Timmins  appeared  before  the  Commission,  presented  his  case  and  filed 
such  statements  as  he  desired. 

The  evidence  submitted  proves  conclusively  that  there  w^as  poor  management 
for  several  months;  at  least,  before  the  appointment  of  the  present  manager. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  previous  administra- 
tion some  of  the  witnesses  made  statements  that  could  not  be  substantiated, 
nevertheless  ample  evidence  of  poor  management  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapidly 
mounting  deficit  which  resulted  in  the  placing  of  a mortgage  upon  the  property. 
In  his  desire  to  aid  a larger  number  of  blind  people  the  manager  undoubtedly 
undertook  more  services  for  the  blind  than  his  budget  warranted.  Criticisms  by 
the  blind  who  are  receiving  no  benefits  from  the  Institute’s  activities  goaded  the 
manager  to  extend  his  activities  unduly. 

Another  evidence  of  inefficient  management  is  found  in  the  comparative 
figures  in  the  Interim  Consolidated  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the 
six-month  periods  ended  September  30th,  1929  and  1930,  respectively.  The  income 
for  these  two  periods  was  practically  the  same — in  1929,  $20,811;  in  1930,  $20,094. 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  reduced  by  $8,210,  while  the  wages  paid 
to  the  blind  were  increased  by  approximately  $2,000. 

From  the  information  obtained  your  Commissioner  concludes  that,  while 
both  managers  made  mistakes,  they  served  the  Institute  faithfully  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  So  far  as  learned  neither  had  had  previous  experience  either  in 
work  for  the  blind  or  in  the  rehabilitation  of  men  injured  in  the  World  War  or  in 
industry.  As  pioneers  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
they  helped  blaze  the  trail  through  the  uncharted  wilderness  of  “blindom.”  Their 
successors  will  profit  by  these  mistakes  if  they  are  wise. 

Your  Commissioner  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  specific  mistakes  of 
each  manager,  as  he  believes  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost 
by  such  procedure.  He  does,  however,  feel  impelled  to  remark  upon  the  unprofes- 
sional and  unethical  conduct  of  any  manager  who,  after  his  resignation  has  been 
requested  permits  access  to  the  confidential  records  of  the  organization  which 
employed  him  and  entrusted  its  records  to  him  for  safe-keeping. 

The  combination  in  one  individual  of  good  executive  ability  and  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  blind  people  is  exceedingly  rare  and  correspondingly  dif- 
ficult to  secure.  The  large  majority  of  their  critics  would  have  done  worse. 

The  present  manager.  Major  Flexman,  accorded  the  Commission  every 
facility  to  secure  full  and  detailed  information  concerning  all  the  activities  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Institute.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  operation 
of  the  workshop,  which  was  the  chief  target  of  the  critics  of  the  organization. 
The  complaints  and  criticisms  of  the  workers  and  their  friends  were  patiently 
heard;  careful  observation  and  examination  were  made  of  working  conditions, 
methods  of  purchasing  and  storing  raw  material,  and  of  storing  and  marketing 
finished  products,  nature  and  extent  of  the  home  work  done  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Institute,  placement  and  follow-up  in  industry  and 
concessions.  All  bookkeeping  methods  were  carefully  examined;  special  care 
was  exercised  in  inspecting  the  payrolls  with  a view  to  securing  complete  and 
accurate  information  as  to  the  earnings  of  each  worker,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
supplied  by  the  Institute  in  the  form  of  augmentation  of  wages  and  grants  made 
on  account  of  sick  leave.  The  Commission  has  been  supplied  with  payrolls  of  the 
Institute,  selected  at  random,  including  some  from  the  preceding  administration. 

Recognition  was  made  of  the  efforts  expended  by  Major  Flexman  and  his 
staff,  and  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  give  adequate  publicity  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind  and  to  their  urgent  needs. 
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From  a detailed  study  of  these  numerous  exhibits  and  from  the  information 
deduced  from  the  numerous  hearings  before  him,  your  Commissioner  makes  the 
following  specific  observations  and  recommendations  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  workshop  and  other  activities  of  the  Institute: 

First — A clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  workshop  for  the  blind,  viz., 
that  it  is  for  those  who  have  the  requisite  physical  strength,  manual  ability  and 
desire  for  work  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  maximum  wage  that  can  be  paid  in 
a subsidized  workshop. 

Second — Removal  from  the  roll  of  factory  workers  of  (1)  all  who  because  of 
age,  physical  condition  or  manual  inability  are  unable  to  earn  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  they  are  receiving,  as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  care  for  them  otherwise;  (2)  all  who  see  sufficiently  to  travel 
alone  by  reliance  upon  their  vision.  For  all  such  whose  sole  or  chief  handicap  is 
seriously  defective  vision,  who  are  eager  to  work,  opportunities  can  be  found  in 
normal  times.  It  was  learned  that  two  or  three  such  were  the  most  troublesome 
and  least  appreciative  of  all  the  workers. 

Third — Acceptance  of  totally  blind  applicants  who  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created. 

Fourth — A factory  committee  of  three  representatives  elected  by  all  workers 
in  the  Institute;  all  negotiations  to  be  conducted  by  such  committee  on  behalf 
of  all  employees. 

Fifth — Wages.  As  already  indicated  the  blind  workers  are  in  urgent  need  of 
increased  income.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  preceding  suggestions  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  workmen  are  carried  out  it  may  be  found  possible  to  provide 
some  increase  from  the  operation  of  the  shops.  Some  portion  of  this  increase, 
however,  must  come  in  the  form  of  supplementation  of  wages  or  in  some  other 
form  of  relief. 

Sixth — Home  Workers.  As  in  England  and  in  the  States  so  throughout 
Canada  to  a limited  extent,  provisions  are  made  to  assist  some  of  the  blind  to 
work  in  their  homes.  This  group  is  chiefly  comprised  of  those  who  either  prefer 
this  method  of  employment,  are  forced  to  accept  it  because  their  health  does 
not  permit  them  to  work  in  a subsidized  workshop,  or  are  prevented  from  such 
employment  because  of  lack  of  space  in  the  workshop  and  of  funds  for  meeting 
the  expense  involved. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  most  instances  these  workers  cannot  be  self-supporting. 
Many  do,  however,  make  substantial  contributions  toward  self-support.  Besides, 
these  workers  are  usually  far  better  off  physically  and  mentally  by  reason  of 
regular  employment.  Experience  indicates  that  these  workers  usually  need  and 
deserve  relief,  the  amounts  of  such  relief  being  dependent  upon  their  abilities  to 
earn  and  their  financial  circumstances. 

Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  England  provides  £20  per  worker  for 
these  “home  workers’  schemes.”  It  is  recommended  that  similar  provisions  be 
made  for  the  group  of  blind  home  workers  in  the  two  provinces  under  review,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  in  conjunction  with  due  consideration  to  the  other 
urgent  needs  of  the  blind.  The  fundamental  principle  involved  is  the  stimulation 
and  encouragement  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind  worker. 

Seventh — Placement.  Your  Commissioner  visited  several  concessions,  ex- 
amined the  conditions  under  which  they  were  being  operated  and  secured  from 
the  operators  themselves  their  opinions  as  to  these  opportunities  for  employment 
that  were  afforded  them. 
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This  matter  of  placement  in  the  operation  of  concessions  and  in  industry 
was  gone  into  further  in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  All  the  information  secured 
confirmed  the  experience  in  placement  in  the  States,  and  emphasized  the  value 
and  importance  of  this  means  of  aiding  blind  people  to  secure  regular  remuner- 
ative employment.  Unquestionably  all  blind  people  who  possess  such  essential 
qualifications  as  a pleasing  personality,  initiative,  tact,  average  business  ability, 
willingness  to  work  and  a desire  to  be  self-supporting,  will  be  far  better  off 
financially  and  socially  by  these  methods  of  employment. 

Experience  has  proven  beyond  question  that  a larger  return  to  the  blind 
person,  placed  in  industry  or  aided  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  con- 
cessions, news-stands  and  similar  individual  enterprises,  can  be  secured  for  money 
expended  by  this  method  than  in  any  other  way.  To  secure  adequate  results  in 
placement,  however,  there  must  be  a willing  and  capable  worker,  an  enthusiastic 
and  competent  placement  officer,  substantial  assistance  in  initiating  the  employ- 
ment, and  constant  supervision.  Obviously  the  amount  of  supervision  needed 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  blind  worker  himself  and  the  conditions  of  his 
employment. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  this  method 
of  aiding  that  group  of  the  blind  for  whom  this  plan  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  successful. 

The  friends  of  the  blind  should  redouble  their  efforts  to  ferret  out  opportun- 
ities and  they  should  be  assisted  in  these  efforts  by  all  public  and  private 
organizations  which  are  in  a position  to  further  this  important  work.  The 
Provincial  Government,  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  the  churches,  the  labor  and 
fraternal  organizations,  and  the  local  branch  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the 
Blind  can  all  render  valuable  assistance  in  these  efforts  to  aid  worthy,  capable 
and  ambitious  blind  people  in  supporting  themselves. 

Eighth — Braille  Library.  The  Mary  McIntyre  Memorial  Embossed  Library  of 
approximately  1,700  volumes,  housed  in  the  divisional  headquarters,  has  rendered 
service  to  readers  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  900  volumes  having  been 
circulated  during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1930.  A few  readers  in  Alberta  and 
even  in  British  Columbia  are  served.  This  service  is  appreciated  by  the  readers 
who  welcome  each  increase  in  facilities — 200  new  volumes  were  added  during 
the  last  year. 

Ninth — Home  Teaching.  A limited  amount  of  home  teaching  and  field  work 
has  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  since  the  Branch  was  organized.  Home 
teachers  for  the  Central  Western  Division  have  been  trained  by  the  Central 
Office,  but  most  of  this  work  has  been  discontinued  for  the  present  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds.  Last  year  no  visiting  was  done  in  Manitoba  outside  of  Winnipeg. 
In  Saskatchewan  one  “employee  is  engaged  especially  for  home  teaching  and 
visiting.” 

Tenth — Women’s  Auxiliary.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  activities  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  and  of  its  services  to  the  blind.  For  obvious  reasons  these 
services  are  largely  confined  to  the  blind  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  records,  kept  to  indicate  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  services  to 
each  blind  person,  showed  considerable  volume  and  variety  of  assistance.  Included 
in  these  services  is  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medical  service,  rent  and  trans- 
portation. All  these  services  are  voluntary.  They  are  limited  by  the  time, 
means  and  facilities  available  to  the  Auxiliary.  By  no  means  are  all  the  needs 
of  the  blind  met,  but  the  services  rendered  bulk  large.  Were  it  not  for  these 
services  want  and  suffering  among  the  blind  would  be  considerably  greater. 

It  is  urged  that  additional  support  in  service  and  money  be  accorded  the 
Auxiliary  by  the  women  of  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba. 
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CANADIAN  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


The  Federation  was  organized  at  a conference  of  the  blind  held  in  June,  1926, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind.  “The  necessity 
of  this  conference,”  said  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  chairman,  in  addressing  the  con- 
vention, “has  been  brought  about  by  a diversity  of  opinions  re  Pensions  for  the 
Blind.”  The  delegates  to  the  convention  proceeded  to  organize  that  they  might 
be  united  in  a federation  to  urge  thq  granting  of  pensions  for  the  blind  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  organization  was  granted  Letters  Patent,  September  6th,  1928.  Among 
the  16  purposes  indicated  in  the  charter  the  following  are  most  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry : 

1.  To  unite  the  blind,  co-operate  and  advance  their  social  and  economic 
welfare,  to  co-operate  with  all  existing  institutions  and  organizations  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Federation  and  to  urge  upon  the 
federal,  municipal  and  provincial  governments’  the  necessity  for  and  justice 
of  legislation  granting  adequate  pensions  to  the  blind;  and  to  provide 
places  of  instruction  and  employment. 

2.  To  encourage  and  assist  financially  in  the  conservation  of  eye  sight 
and  the  procuring  of  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

3.  To  establish  provincial  and  local  associations  and  branches  and  to 
maintain  workshops,  living  places  and  centers  for  recreation. 

4.  To  publish  and  distribute  printed  matter  deemed  advantageous  to 
the  Federation  and  to  manufacture  and  distribute  books,  appliances  of  all 
kinds  and  materials  useful  to  the  blind. 

5.  To  extend  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Braille  system  and  to  help  in 
all  lawful  ways  the  training  of  the  blind. 

6.  To  incorporate  or  consolidate  with  any  other  institution  or  associa- 
tion, having  objects  similar  to  those  of  the  Federation,  and  to  acquire  and 
hold  the  property  of  any  such  institution  or  association  and  assume  the 
liabilities  thereof,  upon  terms  mutually  agreed  upon. 

7.  To  raise  money  by  appeals  for  subscriptions,  life  and  annual  mem- 
bership fees,  entertainments,  tag  days,  etc. 

8.  To  work  for  the  compulsory  education  of  blind  and  partially  sighted 
children. 

9.  To  pay  such  salaries  and  pensions  in  recognition  of  service  as  may 
be  approved  and  to  give  financial  help  to  the  blind  in  cases  of  sickness,  or 
unemployment,  and  to  grant  loans  with  which  those  worthy  of  such  assist- 
ance may  start  in  business. 

10.  To  do  all  things  considered  by  the  Federation  incidental  and  necess- 
ary to  the  attainment  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  objects. 

11.  The  operation  of  the  corporation  may  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  elsewhere;  the  chief  office  to  be  situated  in 
Montreal. 

Your  Commissioner  was  at  considerable  pains  to  inquire  into  the  activities 
of  the  Federation,  particularly  in  Winnipeg  and  in  Montreal.  At  various  hearings 
a mass  of  information,  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Federation  in  Winnipeg,  was 
supplied,  numerous  witnesses  were  called  to  testify,  chiefly  as  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Institute  locally  and  nationally,  and  there  was  filed  with  the  Commission 
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written  confirming  and  supplementary  statements,  together  with  copies  of 
numerous  letters,  extracts  from  the  daily  press,  and  other  evidence  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  Federation. 

The  evidence  submitted  indicates  that  this  organization,  the  active  member- 
ship of  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  blind  people,  is  doing  everything  possible 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  relieve  suffering  and  to  aid  the  necessitous 
blind  in  numerous  ways. 

The  Federation  is  modelled  upon  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  in  England, 
“an  association  of  blind  workers,  mainly  London  workshop  employees,”  which 
was  formed  about  the  year  1893.  The  propaganda  of  the  League  contained  much 
hostile  criticism  of  existing  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  This  criticism  put  the 
institutions  on  their  mettle  and  led  to  a critical  examination  of  their  activities 
and  procedure  with  the  result  that  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was  enacted  as 
embodying  the  principle  of  the  League’s  main  contention.  A study  of  develop- 
ments in  England  leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  this  important  legislation  con- 
firms the  view  that  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  organized  to 
accomplish  similar  results  for  the  blind  of  Canada. 

The  purposes  of  the  Federation  as  listed  in  the  Letters  Patent  are  worthy 
and  commendable.  A comparative  study  of  the  charters  shows  conclusively  that 
several  of  the  purposes  of  the  Federation  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Institute, 
chartered  ten  years  earlier.  In  this  respect  there  is  possible  duplication  of  effort 
by  these  two  organizations.  Duplication  and  overlapping  of  effort  in  activities 
for  the  blind  are  inefficient  and  wasteful  as  in  all  organized  enterprises.  Such 
duplication  restricts  the  services  for  the  blind  and  dissipates  both  time  and 
money.  The  evidence  indicates  that  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  two  provinces,  but  without  success. 
This  failure  to  secure  co-ordination  of  effort  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Federation  has  resulted  in  a growing  hostility  between  the  two  organizations 
which  has  proven  harmful  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  has  undoubtedly  retarded 
forward  movements  looking  to  the  improvement  of  existing  conditions. 

The  major  activity  of  the  Federation  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  and 
throughout  the  Dominion  is  directed  toward  the  securing  of  pensions  for  the 
blind.  The  condition  of  the  blind  throughout  Canada^  appears  to  be  such  as  to 
call  for  very  substantial  increases  in  funds  to  provide  additional  opportunities 
for  the  employable  adult  blind  and  relief  for  the  necessitous  blind.  The  ultimate 
result  of  the  publicity  given  by  the  Federation  to  the  need  for  relief  and  its 
constant  and  insistent  advocacy  of  “pensions”  for  the  blind  have  brought  the 
situation  of  the  blind  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  philanthropic  citizens  and 
government  officials. 

The  statement  seems  warranted  that  relief  in  some  systematic  form  should 
be  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  A program  for  supplying  this  relief 
appears  later  in  this  report.  The  Federation  is  to  be  commended  for  its  persist- 
ence in  ascertaining  the  real  conditions  under  which  the  blind  of  Canada  are 
living  and  in  disseminating  this  information  constantly. 

As  your  Commissioner  listened  to  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  the 
Federation  he  was  constantly  impressed  with  the  severe  criticism  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Institute  to  provide  opportunities  for  employment  for  a group  of  the  blind 
in  the  workshop,  in  their  own  homes,  through  placement  in  industry,  and  in 
concessions.  This  criticism  was  at  times  captious,  at  times  caustic.  So  evident 
was  this  that  your  Commissioner  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  members  of 
the  Federation  were  at  all  in  favor  of  efforts  to  secure  employment  of  any  kind 
for  the  physically  capable  blind.  The  problems  which  blindness  presents  are  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  blind  themselves  and  of  their 
friends  should  be  co-ordinated.  The  unsolved  problems  will  still  bulk  large. 
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Throughout  the  hearings  representatives  of  the  Federation  emphasized  the 
fact  that  this  is  “an  organization  of  the  blind”  in  contradistinction  to  “organiza- 
tions for  the  blind.”  Obviously  there  is  a common  bond  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing among  blind  people.  It  is  also  true  that  blind  people,  by  organized 
effort,  have  focused  public  attention  upon  their  needs.  This  method  was  effective 
in  England  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  But  no 
informed  person  would  claim  that  this  result  was  brought  about  solely  by  the 
organized  efforts  of  blind  people,  unaided  by  those  who  see.  In  securing  this 
legislation  and  in  administering  the  law,  interested  people  with  sight  have  played 
a very  important  role  and  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  indicative  of  wise  procedure.  So  long  as  membership  in  this  or- 
ganization was  restricted  to  blind  people  the  organization  accomplished  little. 
With  a membership  comprised  of  those  who  are  interested  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  blind  or  seeing,  the  Associa- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  national  organizations 
in  the  United  States  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions. The  best  friends  of  the  blind  are  those  who  seek  to  minimize  their 
weakness  and  incapacities  and  to  magnify  their  capabilities,  extend  opportunities 
for  their  employment  and  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  self-supporting, 
self-respecting  members  of  society.  And  these  friends  of  the  blind  will  be  among 
the  first  to  advocate  and  seek  to  obtain  relief  for  the  unemployable  blind. 


SOME  REASONS  EOR  THE  PRESENT 
SITUATION 

Evidence  was  accumulated  throughout  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  and 
its  subsequent  investigations  which  indicated  severe  criticisms  of  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  by  many  blind  people.  The  reasons  for  these  criticisms  your 
Commissioner  believes  are  chiefly  due  to  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen 
concerning  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Institute’s  activities,  particularly  as  to 
the  workshop  in  Winnipeg. 

An  inquiry  into  the  occasion  for  these  misunderstandings  was  obviously  in 
order.  Similar  conditions  can  be  found  elsewhere.  These  misunderstandings 
are  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the 
Institute  to  state  clearly  the  precise  purpose  of  the  workshop  and  to  define 
accurately  the  scope  of  its  activities. 

In  the  enthusiasm  incident  upon  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  initiation  of  work 
for  the  needy  adult  blind  there  was  presumably  no  careful  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  workshop  could  serve  only  a small  group  of  the  entire  number  of  adult 
blind  and  that  those  only  could  be  accepted  who  were  in  good  health,  of  suitable 
age  and  manual  dexterity  to  be  productive  workers.  In  the  desire  to  aid  in  cases 
of  dire  need,  the  workshop  in  Winnipeg,  as  in  many  other  workshops,  accepted 
those  who  were  non-productive  workers.  The  failure  to  secure  a manager  with 
adequate  experience  and  executive  ability  for  an  extremely  difficult  task  led  to 
the  incurring  of  rapidly  mounting  deficits. 

When  the  workshop  was  provided  and  it  became  evident  that  opportunities 
for  work  could  not  be  secured  for  more  than  50  blind  persons,  there  was  great 
disappointment  among  that  large  number  of  blind  persons  whom  the  Institute 
did  not  and  could  not  reach.  This  disappointment  and  the  failure  to  provide  for 
this  larger  portion  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  provinces  led  to  severe  criticism  and 
growing  hostility  toward  the  Institute  and  to  much  undeserved  criticism. 
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The  present  inquiry  will  certainly  clarify  the  situation,  indicate  more  clearly 
the  needs  of  all  the  adult  blind  and,  it  is  believed,  aid  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  to  meet  these  needs. 


BLIND  RELIEF 

Your  Commissioner  has  made  every  effort  within  the  time  and  means  at  his 
disposal  to  secure  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  blind  relief.  These 
studies  have  been  confined  to  the  United  States  and  England. 

Information  appertaining  to  relief  laws  in  the  United  States  has  been 
assembled  by  Director  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research 
Agent,  and  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “Blind  Relief  Laws — Their  Theory  and  Practice.”  This  publication  con- 
tains the  principles  of  blind  relief  legislation  and  the  history  and  texts  of  laws 
of  individual  states.  It  represents  the  result  of  considerable  research.  No  apology 
is,  therefore,  offered  for  liberal  quotations  therefrom,  for  it  covers  very  completely 
the  present  inquiry  insofar  as  relief  is  involved. 

As  two  legislative  years  have  passed  since  “Blind  Relief  Laws”  was  published, 
your  Commissioner  has  secured,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Foundation,  copies  of 
all  amendments  to  state  laws  incorporated  in  the  publication,  and  a copy  of  the 
Maryland  law  of  1929,  Maryland  being  the  only  state  that  has  provided  a relief 
law  within  this  two-year  period.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  relief  laws  of  21  states. 

“The  argument  for  a special  blind  relief,”  say  the  authors  of  “Blind  Relief 
Laws,”  “is  based  upon  the  contention  that  blindness  itself  is  a sufficiently  well 
defined  cause  of  poverty  to  require  special  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  state/’ 

. . . “The  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indigent  blind  by  paying  them  a 
direct  monetary  aid  from  the  public  treasury  * * * presents  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  in  modern  poor-relief  administration.” 

This  aid  is  popularly  known  as  a “pension.”  “The  term  probably  grew  out  of 
its  analogy  to  the  quarterly  pensions  allowed  to  ex-soldiers.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  a pension  is  paid  in  recognition  of  past  services;  whereas  the  so-called 
'blind  pensions’  authorized  by  certain  states  and  counties  * * * are  actually  a 
specialized  kind  of  poor  relief  and  are  usually  so  termed  in  the  statutes.” 

Twenty  states  have  special  blind  relief  laws  and  one  other  state  “provides  a 
‘pension'  for  disabled  persons,  including  those  without  sight.” 

The  following  are  indicated  as  the  four  fundamental  principles  of  a blind 
relief  law: 

1.  Designation  of  “the  governmental  unit  which  is  to  pay  the  aid.” 

2.  A clear  definition  as  to  the  recipient  of  the  relief. 

3.  “Necessary  safeguards  about  the  administration  of  such  relief  in  ‘ 
order  to  protect  both  the  taxpayers  and  the  blind.” 

4.  Provisions  of  “specific  administration  procedure,  including: 
ia)  Prompt  action  on  applications. 

(£»)  Investigation  of  the  applicant’s  economic  circumstances  by  an 
experienced  worker. 

(c)  Examination  of  the  eye  condition  by  an  experienced  physician. 
id)  Periodic  check-up  upon  the  recipient’s  condition  with  adjust- 
ment of  grants  from  time  to  time.” 
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In  the  United  States  there  are  “three  types  of  governmental  units  which  pay 
blind  relief.  In  some  states  the  state  assumes  full  responsibility  for  this  expense; 
in  others  it  is  a county  undertaking;  in  still  others  the  expense  is  divided  between 
the  county  and  the  state.” 

Each  of  these  systems  has  arguments  in  its  favor;  each  has  some  element  of 
weakness.  The  advantageous  operation  of  a blind  relief  law  depends  upon  proper 
organization. 

County-paid  Relief.  As  the  county  is  the  tax-collecting  unit  in  most  states, 
it  is  “natural  that  the  disbursement  of  blind  relief  has  been  assigned  in  several 
states  to  the  county  governments.”  This  plan  has  usually  assured  adequacy  of 
funds,  but  it  has  not  always  resulted  in  an  equitable  or  wise  distribution  of  funds. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  in  any  one  county  is  seldom  sufficient  to  “warrant 
the  employment  of  a special  agent  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  direction  of 
this  activity.”  The  result  has  been  the  distribution  of  a relief  by  busy  officials 
who  have  had  little  time  and  know  but  little  about  “the  more  specialized  problem 
of  affording  constructive  aid  to  the  blind.” 

State-paid  Relief.  Lack  of  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the  blind  under  county- 
paid  relief  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  “a  relief  paid  by  the  state  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  one  paid  by  the  county.”  While  this  meets  the  objection 
of  lack  of  uniformity  through  county-paid  relief,  it  presents  many  problems 
because  of  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered  and  the  number  of  applicants  to 
be  considered.  Such  a relief,  however,  is  free  from  the  evils  that  result  from 
personal  influence  “which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  local  officials  to  administer  the 
blind  relief  fairly.” 

Under  a plan  for  state-paid  relief  what  has  been  aptly  called  “the  appropria- 
tion resistance”  against  the  lump  sum  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature  must 
be  overcome;  such  a plan  is  open  to  the  further  objection  of  a rather  larger 
number  of  state  employees. 

Investigation  of  Need.  In  the  United  States  two  plans  of  investigation  of 
cases  of  need  among  blind  people  are  in  vogue:  viz.,  investigation  by  local  officials 
or  by  state  agents.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  better  results  are  usually 
obtained  when  state  agents  make  the  investigation  as  to  the  need  of  blind  people 
who  apply  for  relief.  Perhaps  relief  is  best  administered  according  to  the  plan 
operating  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  is  “county  relief 
with  state  co-operation.” 

In  New  York  State  “applications  for  relief  are  made  to  the  county  officials, 
but  investigations  and  recommendations  are  made  by  the  agents  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  recommendations  county 
officials  make  the  awards  and  pay  the  relief.  The  state,  however,  is  under  no 
obligation  to  do  follow-up  work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this 
relief.” 

In  New  Jersey  “applications  for  relief  are  made  to  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Commission  makes  the  investigations  and  recommendations. 
These  recommendations  are  then  referred  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  and  the  Judge  of  this  Court  may  approve 
or  vetb  them.  In  practice,  the  Court  has  almost  always  carried  out  the  Com- 
mission’s recommendations.  * * * The  Commission  is  under  obligation  to 
conduct  a continuous  follow-up  of  relief  recipients.” 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  “there  are  three  steps  in  the  administration  of 
any  blind  relief:  first,  the  appropriation  of  a fund  for  blind  relief  purposes; 
second,  the  collection  and  organization  of  information  regarding  individual 
applicants;  third,  the  awarding  of  relief  to  individual  applicants.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  “Blind  Relief  Laws”  the  most  satisfactory 
allocation  of  these  responsibilities  is  “first,  to  place  the  duty  of  making  the 
general  appropriation  upon  local  authorities  who  are  in  a position  to  know 
personally  a considerable  proportion  of  the  possible  recipients;  second,  to  assign 
the  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  information  and  the  preparation  of  recom- 
mendations regarding  applicants  to  that  agency  in  the  state  which  is  most 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  bhnd  and  the  means  of  ameliorating  their 
condition;  and,  third,  to  allot  to  a local  authority  the  power  to  make  final  awards 
upon  the  basis  of  the  information  collected  by  state  agents.  These  conditions 
seem  to  be  met  by  the  blind  relief  laws  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.” 

Who  Shall  Receive  Blind  Relief.  “Three  general  qualifications  are  usually 
prescribed:  first,  the  recipient  shall  be  blind',  second,  he  shall  be  needy',  third, 
he  shall  be  a resident  of  the  district  affording  such  relief.” 

Blindness  Defined.  There  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  defining  blindness;  some 
definitions  are  too  liberal,  others  too  restricted.  Maine  defines  blindness  as  “less 
than  one-tenth  vision”;  Missouri,  “vision  not  greater  than  light  perception”; 
Nebraska  defines  a blind  person  as  one  “who  is  destitute  of  useful  vision  so  as  to 
be  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  labor,  rendering  such  person  incapable 
of  earning  a support.”  Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  California  and  Idaho 
define  a blind  person  as  one  “who  has  a defect  of  vision  incapacitating  him  to 
earn  the  necessities  of  life.” 

The  definition  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  England  and  the  United  States 
for  eligibility  for  compensation  on  account  of  blindness,  acquired  in  the  World 
War,  is  the  possession  of  “less  than  one-tenth  normal  vision.”  Even  if  the  amount 
of  vision  is  carefully  determined  by  a competent  ophthalmologist,  the  granting 
of  blind  relief  to  those  who  possess  approximately  one-tenth  vision  works  a hard- 
ship to  the  totally  blind  and  to  those  who  have  considerably  less  than  one-tenth 
vision. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  knowledge  of  a large  number  of  blind 
people  that  a specialized  defect  of  vision  is  more  of  a handicap  to  one  person 
than  to  another.  “This  degree  of  handicap  is  the  real  measure  of  blindness  when 
dependency  is  under  consideration.” 

Definition  of  Need.  A workable  definition  of  financial  need  has  been  found 
extremely  difficult.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  have  defined 
a needy  blind  person  as  “one  having  an  income  of  less  than  a certain  given 
amount  per  year.  This  income  ranges  from  $300  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  to  $600 
in  Missouri.” 

This  definition  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  “because  of  the  fluctuation  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar”;  because  of  failure  to  “take  into  account 
either  the  standard  of  living  of  the  individual  blind  person  or  the  obligations 
which  he  may  be  bound  to  meet.  This  provision  has  worked  the  greatest  injustice 
in  many  cases  and  does  not  encourage  thrift  and  industry.” 

“The  definition  of  need  as  the  inability  to  provide  one’s  self  with  the 
‘necessities  of  life’  gives  to  the  law  the  flexibility  which  an  intelligent  ad- 
ministration requires.”  This  forces  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  the  determination  in  each  case  of  “what  constitutes  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  individual  under  consideration.” 
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'‘Residential  Qualifications''  Every  blind  relief  law  must  determine  the 
residential  qualifications  that  warrant  the  granting  of  relief  to  each  needy  blind 
person.  The  laws  of  some  states  have  been  so  rigid  in  this  matter  of  residence 
as  to  require  the  discontinuance  of  relief  payments  when  one  moved  from  one 
county  to  another  within  the  same  state.  This  works  a hardship  and  injustice 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  needed  relief.  If  the  relief  is  necessary  it  should  be 
continued  without  interruption  when  circumstances  require  a change  of  residence 
within  the  same  state. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  careful  restrictions  as  to  length  of  residence  in 
a state  must  be  established  in  order  that  the  financial  obligation  involved  in  the 
giving  of  this  relief  shall  not  be  unfairly  transferred  to  another  governmental 
unit.  This  is  particularly  important  when  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  relief 
laws  of  the  states  involved. 

“Disqualifying  Factors."  Throughout  the  United  States  the  self-respecting 
blind  “have  insisted  that  persons  with  vicious  habits,  and  beggars,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  blind  relief  law.”  “This  exclusion  is  effected 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  following  clause  of  the  blind  relief  law: 

“No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  this  relief  while  publicly  soliciting 
alms  in  any  part  of  this  state.  The  term  ‘publicly  soliciting’  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  the  wearing,  carrying  or  exhibiting  of  signs  denoting  blind- 
ness or  the  carrying  of  receptacles  for  reception  of  alms,  or  the  doing  of  the 
same  by  proxy,  or  by  begging  from  house  to  house.” 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  also  bar  from  the  benefits  of 
the  blind  relief  those  who  “publicly  solicit  alms.” 

Amount  of  Relief,  The  maximum  amount  of  relief  “which  the  officials  are 
authorized  by  law  to  pay  to  any  one  blind  relief  applicant  varies  widely  in 
different  states,  ranging  from  $150  a year  in  New  Hamphshire  to  $600  a year 
(under  certain  conditions)  in  Kansas”  and  in  Missouri  and  California. 

“The  amount  should  be  just  sufficient,  taken  with  other  sources  of  income,  to 
insure  to  the  recipient  the  necessities  of  life.  There  should  be  left  to  him  and  to 
his  friends  the  incentive  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  his  condition.” 

The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  one  limitation  should  be  always  placed  upon 
the  granting  of  relief.  “The  amount  allowed  a married  couple  when  both  are 
blind  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  tend  to  encourage  the  intermarriage  of  depend- 
ent blind  persons.”  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  Ohio  “restricted  the  amount 
to  be  allowed  a man  and  wife  to  one-and-a-half  times  the  maximum  amount  to 
be  allowed  to  an  unmarried  person.”  “New  Jersey  excludes  a blind  couple  from 
the  benefit  of  this  act  unless  they  were  married  before  the  passage  of  this  law 
or  were  both  receiving  relief  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  In  the  latter  case 
only  one  of  them  may  continue  to  receive  the  relief.  New  York  has  entirely 
excluded  married  couples  from  the  benefit  of  the  act,  but  does  not  discriminate 
between  blind  persons  married  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  provision.”  In  New 
York  State  exception  is  also  made  “in  favor  of  persons  losing  their  sight  after 
marriage.” 

Investigation  of  Qualifications.  In  determining  the  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants,  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  determining  the  exact 
amount  of  vision.  The  examination  of  the  eye  condition  should  be  made  by  an 
eye  specialist  rather  than  by  a general  practitioner  who  knows  very  little  about 
the  eye.  In  practice  the  best  results  have  been  secured  by  keeping  the  number 
of  approved  examiners  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  conserving  of  time  and  expense  involved  in  travel. 
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Another  important  consideration  is  frequent  re-examination  of  the  eye  con- 
dition. The  concensus  of  competent  opinion  is  that  these  re-examinations  should 
be  made  annually.  The  importance  of  such  re-examination,  from  the  points  of 
view  of  justice  and  economy,  is  indicated  by  such  statements  as  this: 

“One  large  and  populous  county  discovered,  after  four  or  five  years  of  such 
neglect,  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  allotments  of  blind  relief  needed  re- 
adjustment. Upon  investigation  it  developed  that  16  persons  had  been  paid  the 
relief  for  from  two  months  to  two  years  after  they  were  deceased.  A dozen  others 
had  moved  from  the  county  and  returned  quarterly  to  collect  their  remittances. 
Others  had  regained  their  sight,  and  ten  were  so  convinced  in  their  own  minds 
that  they  were  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  relief  that  they  promptly  asked  to  be 
removed  from  the  relief  list  when  it  was  publicly  announced  that  a re-examina- 
tion  was  in  progress.” 

“Method  of  Payment  of  Relief”: 

“Prompt  Action  upon  Application  Desirable”  Experience  has  proven  that 
“much  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  blind  relief  has  grown  out  of 
the  long  period  of  time  which  is  frequently  allowed  to  lapse  between  the  date  of 
application  and  the  first  payment  of  relief  when  granted.”  Officials  responsible 
for  passing  upon  the  question  of  eligibility  should  notify  the  applicant  promptly 
if  refused. 

“Frequent  Payment  Preferable”  In  the  United  States  “the  relief  is  usually 
paid  quarterly.”  Quarterly  payments,  however,  pre-suppose  “a  degree  of  thrift 
which  the  majority  of  blind  relief  recipients  do  not  possess.  This  has  been 
officially  recognized  in  New  Hampshire  by  making  the  relief  payable  monthly.” 
Employers  are  now  quite  generally  compelled  by  law  to  make  semi-monthly  pay- 
ments— 24  payments  a year — to  wage  earners.  Compare  this  with  the  condition 
of  the  blind  recipient  of  relief,  whose  entire  yearly  income  from  these  sources  is 
paid  in  four  installments  a year.  “Relief  should  be  paid  monthly  and  * * * action 
upon  applications  should  be  required  within  30  days  after  presentation.  Further- 
more, payment  of  the  first  installment  of  relief  within  ten  days  after  it  has  been 
officially  granted  should  be  compulsory.” 

In  order  to  insure  funds  from  relief  reaching  the  blind  person,  some  feasible 
plan  should  be  formulated  for  aiding  the  blind  to  cash  their  warrants  or  checks 
promptly.  This  sometimes  is  accomplished  through  the  method  of  power  of 
attorney,  specifically  authorizing  some  trustworthy  individual  satisfactory  to  the 
blind  person  to  sign  for  the  money. 

“Payment  in  Advance”  Whether  the  relief  shall  be  paid  in  advance  or  like 
salaries  at  the  end  of  the  period  which  it  is  to  cover  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  payment  in  advance  has 
been  the  possible  death  of  the  applicant  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  which  the 
relief  covers.  This  objection  can  be  met  by  a regulation  that  the  proportionate 
share  to  which  the  recipient  is  not  entitled  shall  be  refunded  by  his  heirs.  “Since 
the  aid  is  to  relieve  need,  there  seems  little  logic  in  its  being  a payment  for  a 
period  already  covered.  If  a blind  man  needs  relief  the  county  should  not  wait 
until  the  end  of  a given  period  and  then  relieve  him  of  his  past  suffering.  The 
Attorney-General  of  Ohio  ruled  in  1915  that  relief  granted  to  needy  blind  persons 
is  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  to  cover  the  quarter  next  succeeding  the 
payment.” 

“Payment  of  Relief  as  Entrance  Fee  to  Home”  Numerous  recommendations 
have  come  from  various  parts  of  the  country  “that  authority  be  given  to  pay  blind 
relief  money  directly  to  homes  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  order  to  cover  the 
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required  entrance  fee.  While  this  would  often  be  a good  investment  for  the 
county,  it  might,  in  many  places,  be  considered  to  be  bad  public  policy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  such  a procedure  is  not  explicitly  permitted  in  any  of  the 
state  laws,  some  relief  officials  have  granted  the  aid  to  needy  individuals  upon 
the  understanding  that  it  will  be  paid  over  to  a home  to  apply  on  the  entrance  fee. 
Such  homes  are  required  to  admit  immediately  such  indigent  blind  persons, 
though  it  may  take  several  quarterly  instalments  to  complete  the  payment  of  the 
entire  fee.” 

“Constructive  Use  of  Relief  Money.''  Blind  relief  funds  may  be  administered 
sometimes  “in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  or  even  to  remove  the  need  for  such 
assistance.  In  some  instances,  by  treatment,  an  applicant’s  sight  may  be  restored. 
In  other  cases,  a course  of  special  vocational  training  may  enable  “an  applicant 
for  relief  to  join  the  group  of  wage  earners.”  “Several  states  have  authorized 
the  allotment  of  funds  * * * to  be  used  for  medical  purposes”  for  a limited  time. 
“Colorado  and  New  Jersey  have  also  made  special  provisions  in  their  blind  relief 
laws  so  that  these  funds  may  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  vocational  training.” 

A special  levy  for  blind  relief.  Funds  for  blind  relief  are  usually  provided  by 
inclusion  of  an  appropriate  item  in  the  tax  budget.  “In  most  states  a blind  relief 
is  constitutional  only  when  it  is  classified  as  a form  of  poor  relief.”  In  the  states 
the  counties  are  usually  responsible  for  the  care  of  their  poor.  “Most  blind  relief 
laws  specify  that  blind  relief  shall  be  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  county. 
* * * California,  Nevada  and  Ohio  * * * authorize  the  counties  to  make  a special 
levy  for  blind  relief  purposes,  and  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  provide  for 
a special  levy  to  meet  the  state’s  payments  of  blind  relief.” 

“Payment  of  Relief  Compulsory."  The  needy  blind  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  refusal  of  county  commissioners  to  pay  a blind  relief  sufficient  to  be  of 
any  practical  assistance,  or  to  pay  any  relief  at  all,  that  there  is  a marked 
movement  throughout  many  states  to  make  the  payment  of  the  relief  compulsory. 
In  Iowa  * * * 30  per  cent  of  the  counties  refused  to  pay  the  relief;  in  Illinois  75 
per  cent  of  the  county  boards  refused  to  take  any  action  under  the  law;  and  in 
Nebraska  over  half  of  the  counties  have  failed  to  give  the  blind  the  advantage 
of  the  relief  provision.” 

Consequently  these  laws  have  been  so  amended  as  to  make  compulsory  the 
payment  of  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  blind  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside.  “The  experience  of  the  middle  Western 
states  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  the  indigent  blind  generally  are  to  benefit 
from  a county  relief  law,  some  compulsory  clause  should  be  included.  This  com- 
pulsory clause  should  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  insure  aid  to  blind  persons  in  extreme 
need,  and  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  a small  relief  to  persons  who  require 
only  slight  assistance.” 

“Constitutionality."  “In  drafting  a blind  relief  bill,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  within  the  limitations  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.”  Failure  to  exercise 
this  care  has  resulted  in  much  litigation  and  considerable  delay  in  providing 
relief.  It  is  generally  known  by  workers  for  the  blind  in  several  of  the  states 
that  relief  can  be  granted  only  after  the  adoption  of  a Constitutional  amendment 
permitting  this  form  of  specialized  relief. 

In  Ohio,  where  the  courts  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  one  “particular  phrase — * * * ‘And  such  relief  shall  be  in 
place  of  all  other  relief  of  a public  nature’ — seems  to  have  removed  all  question” 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
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TWO  MODEL  RELIEF  LAWS 


In  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioner  the  New  York  and  the  New  Jersey  laws 
for  the  relief  of  blind  persons  are  the  best  of  the  laws  operating  in  the  21  states  of 
the  union  that  have  enacted  legislation  granting  relief  to  blind  persons.  He 
believes  that  experience  in  the  operation  of  these  laws  has  proved  that  they 
approach  more  nearly  the  ideal  of  justice  both  to  the  blind  and  to  the  taxpayers 
than  any  other  blind  relief  law  in  the  United  States.  The  New  York  State  law 
contains  most  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  laws  of  the  two  states  and  these 
are  more  definitely  and  more  concisely  expressed  therein  than  in  the  New 
Jersey  law. 

1.  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Being  of  the  opinion  that  the  essential  features  of  the  New  York  State  law 
should  be  incorporated  in  a relief  law  for  the  necessitous  blind  of  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  your  Commissioner  considers  it  his  duty  under  his  commission  to 
emphasize  the  essential  features  of  this  excellent  law,  supplemented  by  certain 
other  features  that  are  distinctive  in  the  New  Jersey  law.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  particular  features  of  the  law  he  desires  to  stress,  he  will  quote  freely  from 
the  law  and  from  the  comments  of  Mr.  Irwin  and  Miss  McKay.  For  emphasis 
the  features  considered  most  vital  will  be  shown  in  italics. 

1.  “Partial  Blindness  Defined” — “A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  partially 
blind  under  this  act  when  vision  is  so  defective  or  so  impaired  that  the  person  so 
afflicted  must  depend  upon  others,  or  be  favored  in  open  competition  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  limit  his  or  her  field  of  usefulness  and  lower  his  or  her  earning 
capacity  below  the  point  of  self-support,  unless  taught  or  trained  to  earn  a live- 
lihood in  some  special  occupation  for  the  blind’' 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report  it  is  extremely  important  to  define  blind- 
ness with  painstaking  accuracy,  in  order  to  accord  the  blind  and  the  taxpayer 
full  justice.  In  his  investigations  your  Commissioner  has  not  been  able  to  find 
elsewhere  so  good  a definition  of  blindness  as  that  in  the  New  York  State  law. 

2.  “When  Person  Deemed  Without  Means  of  Support” — “A  person  shall  be 
deemed  without  means  of  support  when  a charge  upon  the  public,  or  when  so 
lacking  in  resources  that  he  or  she,  and  his  or  her  family,  if  a family  is  dependent 
upon  the  person  in  question,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  an  immediate 
charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  someone  not  legally  liable  for  his  or  her  support, 
unless  he  or  she  receives  relief  to  the  extent  demanded,  or  some  part  thereof.” 

3.  “When  Person  Deemed  Incapable  of  Self-Support” — “A  person  shall  be 
deemed  incapable  of  self-support  if  and  whenever  the  person  in  question  shall 
be  found  to  be  incapable  of  earning  an  adequate  livelihood  and  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  taught  or  trained  to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood  in  any  of  the  occupations 
for  the  blind  that  are  open  to  the  person  in  question,  or  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  or  her  to  be  placed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Commission.” 

This  feature  of  the  law  compels  any  applicant  for  relief  to  accept  training 
or  placement,  if  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  so  doing.  If  incapable  he 
shall  be  “deemed  incapable  of  self-support.” 

4.  “Measure  of  Relief” — This  section  clearly  defines  the  precise  amount  of 
relief  to  which  each  applicant  is  entitled  within  the  Limits  set  by  the  law:  it  is 
so  clear  a statement  as  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 
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5.  “Eligibility  for  Relief” — “/n  order  to  be  eligible  for  relief  under  this  act, 
a person  must  (1)  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  must  (2)  be  either  (a)  a 
resident  of  this  state  for  five  years,  or  (b)  have  lost  his  sight  after  having  become 
a resident  of  this  state,  and  (3)  must  in  any  event  have  been  a resident  of  the 
county  in  which  he  or  she  lives  for  at  least  one  year.  A person  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  relief  pursuant  to  this  act  who  is  in  attendance  as  a pupil  at  college, 
university,  technical  or  professional  school,  and  is  receiving  aid  as  a blind  person 
pursuant  to  section  976  of  the  education  act.” 

The  editors  of  “Blind  Relief  Laws”  state  that  there  may  be  some  question  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  requirement  of  the  last  sentence  of  this  section. 

6.  “Marriage  as  Affecting  Relief” — “Relief  under  this  act  shall  be  refused 
if  and  whenever  a man  or  women  who  is  blind  or  partially  blind  within  the 
definitions  of  this  act,  is  married  to  another  loho  is  also  blind  or  partially  blind 
(within  the  definitions  of  this  act)  unless  such  man  or  woman  shall  not  have 
been  blind  or  partially  blind  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  or  unless  they  shall 
have  been  married  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  If  relief  has  already  been 
granted  it  shall  be  discontinued  if  and  whenever,  a man  or  woman  who  is  blind 
or  partially  blind  is  married  to  another  who  is  also  blind  or  partially  blind  within 
the  definition  of  this  act.** 

This  section  will  not  prevent  entirely  the  intermarriage  of  blind  persons — it 
must  certainly  act  as  a deterrent  of  this  inexcusable  action. 

7.  “Change  of  Residence” — This  section  insures  the  continuance  of  relief 
payments  to  a blind  person  who  has  been  judged  eligible  for  relief  without  in- 
terruption because  of  change  of  residence  within  the  state,  by  stipulating  that 
the  relief  granted  in  the  county  to  which  he  has  removed  shall  be  a legal  obliga- 
tion against  the  county  “in  which  the  person  in  question  gave  up  a residence 
for  one  year  from  the  date  of  change  of  residence.” 

Such  a provision  should  be  written  into  every  law  providing  relief  for  the 
blind  in  order  to  prevent  the  hardship  and  suffering  that  would  otherwise  be 
entailed. 

8.  “Contents  of  Application” — Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  “a 
petition  duly  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  person  presenting  the  application,”  show- 
ing whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  (a)  by  reason  of  defective  vision  as  clearly 
defined  in  the  law,  (b)  because  of  inadequate  income  (which  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a statement  of  the  estimated  amount  of  need) , and  (c)  whether 
possessed  of  property.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  names  and 
addresses  of  “at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses  who  have  resided  for  at  least 
one  year  within  the  county”  in  which  applicant  resides  and  “who  can  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  statements  made  in  the  petition.” 

9.  “Investigation  by  Commission” — On  receipt  of  application  and  petition 
“the  commission  shall  promptly  investigate  and  determine**  whether  applicant  “is 
capable  of  earning  an  adequate  livelihood  or  can  be  taught  or  trained  to  earn  an 
adequate  livelihood,  and  shall  obtain  all  necessary  facts  to  enable  the  supervisors 
to  determine  the  amount  of  relief,  if  any,  to  which  such  person  is  entitled.** 

This  section  places  proper  emphasis  upon  the  determination  of  ability  to  be 
self-supporting  or  to  become  so  by  suitable  training  before  any  steps  toward 
granting  of  relief  are  taken. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  recently  told  your  Com- 
missioner that  this  feature  of  the  law  has  worked  admirably  and  has  produced 
some  very  encouraging  results. 
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10.  “Report  of  Finding  and  Recommendations  to  Supervisor’" — ^This  section 
stipulates  provisions  which  shall  govern  the  board  of  supervisors — ^the  executive 
board  of  the  county — in  granting  allowances  pursuant  to  the  law.  Such  action 
is  mandatory  in  New  York  State.  In  some  states  granting  of  allowance  is  per- 
missive— a very  unsatisfactory  procedure  which  often  deprives  needy  and  worthy 
blind  persons  of  their  just  rights  under  the  law  of  the  state.  Without  this  man- 
datory feature  several  otherwise  excellent  state  laws  fail  to  provide  the  relief 
intended  under  the  law. 

One  excellent  provision  is  the  requirement  that  the  hoard  of  supervisors  shall 
review  each  case  at  least  once  a year  to  determine  actual  need  and  to  increase, 
decrease,  or  revoke  the  allowance  as  the  actual  need  dictates. 

And  the  procedure  is  made  complete  and  effective  by  the  following  require- 
ment! “A  complete  record  in  writing,  however,  shall  he  kept  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  revocation  is  made,  and  such  records  shall  he  open  to  the  puhlic/' 

Several  reasons  are  given  by  the  authors  of  “Blind  Relief  Laws”  for  their 
statement:  “This  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  thought  out  blind  relief  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  of  this  country.”  Those  most  pertinent  to  the  drafting  of  any 
satisfactory  relief  law  for  the  blind  and  directly  applicable  to  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  and  indeed  for  the  entire  Dominion,  are  as  follows: 

1.  A blind  relief  law  should  be  drawn  by  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

2.  Every  blind  relief  law  should  incorporate  the  good  features  and  eliminate 
the  unsatisfactory  provisions  of  existing  laws.  “The  framers  of  the  (New  York 
State)  law  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  experience  of  other  states  and 
took  full  advantage  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  such  experience.” 

3.  All  investigations  should  be  made  by  a representative  of  that  organiza- 
tion which  is  most  competent  to  determine  the  extent  of  need  in  the  light  of  the 
ability  of  a blind  person  to  support  himself  or  contribute  toward  his  support. 

“So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  law  has  been  well  administered, 
investigations  have  been  thorough  and  reports  to  the  county  officials  have  been 
frank,  sympathetic  and  well-advised,”  say  the  authors  of  “Blind  Relief  Laws.” 

4.  Every  blind  relief  law  should  be  carefully  administered  from  the  moment 
it  is  enacted. 

“Much  of  the  success  of  the  administration  of  the  New  York  law  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  permitted  its  operation  to  become  lax.  Those  directing 
the  functioning  of  this  law  have  realized  that  it  is  far  easier  to  administer  such 
an  act  wisely  and  economically  from  the  beginning  than  it  is  to  get  back  on  to  a 
sound  basis  after  a period  of  prodigality  in  the  making  of  awards.” 

5.  “This  law  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  blind  relief  ad- 
ministration because  it  puts  into  concise  form  definitions  of  many  of  the  indefinite 
terms  found  in  laws  of  other  states.” 

6.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  New  York  is  one  of  six  states  that 
do  not  set  any  age  limits  for  granting  relief.  The  results  there  justify  this 
feature,  as  it  is  believed  they  will  everywhere,  if  the  law  is  faithfully  administered. 

7.  In  the  state,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  which  has  had  a “dole”  system 
since  1866,  relief  was  granted  in  1930  to  462  of  4,295  blind  persons  registered  by 
the  Commission,  at  a total  cost  of  $123,580. 
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2.  NEW  JERSEY 

The  New  Jersey  law,  as  the  New  York  State  law,  was  drawn  by  a body  con- 
versant with  the  various  problems  that  enter  into  the  determination  of  relief 
for  blind  people — the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  New  Jersey  law  not  included  in  the  New  York 
law,  pertinent  to  our  inquiry  are  these: 

1.  Relief  “is  paid  directly  by  the  state,  but  requisition  is  made  upon  the 
counties  for  reimbursement  to  the  state  of  the  amount  so  expended.” 

In  New  York  State,  too,  the  counties  provide  the  relief,  but  it  is  paid  direct  by 
the  county  officials  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

2.  “The  administration  of  the  relief  is  given  uniformity  throughout  the 
state  by  placing  it  under  central  control.  Intelligence  of  administration  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  that  agency  in  the  state  which  has  had  most 
experience  in  dealing  in  a constructive  way  with  the  needy  blind  people.  The 
application  of  the  law,  however,  is  kept  within  local  control  by  requiring  all 
awards  to  be  approved  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county 
in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

“By  distributing  the  charges  for  this  relief  among  a large  number  of  counties, 
each  of  which  has  a comparatively  small  amount  to  provide,  the  New  Jersey 
plan  obviates  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  State  Legislature  annually  for  a large 
appropriation  for  relief  purposes.  The  appropriation  by  the  state  for  such 
purposes  consists  simply  of  the  maintenance  of  a revolving  fund  from  which  relief 
is  drawn  pending  reimbursement  by  the  counties.  This  is  a plan  which  might 
well  be  considered  for  adoption  by  state  agencies  which,  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  blind  relief,  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  from  their  legis- 
latures appropriations  sufficient  both  to  pay  adequate  relief  and  to  meet  the 
other  expenses  of  their  work” 

3.  Other  noteworthy  features  of  this  law  are:  “The  discrimination  against 
blind  couples  marrying  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  prohibition  of  payment 
of  aid  from  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  to  persons  who  were  public  charges  before  loss 
of  sight,  the  explicit  authorization  of  the  appointment  of  trustees,  the  exclusion 
of  mendicants  from  benefits  of  the  law,  and  the  authorization  of  the  payment 
from  the  Relief  Fund  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $400  in  any  one  year  to  any 
individual  for  vocational  education  purposes. 

This  last  principle  has  proven  of  distinct  value  in  stimulating  those  who  are 
capable  of  earning  and  in  many  instances  elevating  them  into  the  class  of  in- 
dependent and  self-sustaining  citizens  and  thus  making  relief  unnecessary  for 
them.  Your  Commissioner  strongly  recommends  that  this  feature  be  incorporated 
into  any  relief  law  drafted  for  the  provinces. 

Your  Commissioner  strongly  recommends  finally  that  relief  laws  for  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  incorporate  all  the  essential  features  of  the  relief  laws  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conform  with  the  laws  of  the  two  Provinces  and  the  Dominion. 

Probable  Number  of  Applicants  for  Relief  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan: 

As  has  been  stated,  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  connected  with  the 
administration  of  a blind  relief  law  than  the  determination  of  those  who  are 
eligible  for  relief  and  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled.  An  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  stress  the  essential  features  of  a blind  relief  law;  special  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  a careful  administration  of  the  law 
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from  the  moment  it  is  enacted.  Social  workers  for  the  blind  want  relief  for 
those  who  should  receive  it.  Unfortunately,  human  nature  is  such  that  many 
people  are  willing  to  accept  a grant  from  a government  unit  who  would  spurn 
the  offer  of  assistance  from  private  sources. 

The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  as  to  the  situation  in  five  states  is 
enlightening: 


Per  cent  of 
Blind 

General  Blind  No.  Receiv-  Receiving  Amount  Paid 

State  Population  Population  ing  Relief  Relief  Last  Year 

Connecticut  1,606,903  1,560  154  9.8  $ 16,835.47 

Massachusetts  4,249,614  4,300  821  19.  147,000.00 

Missouri  3,629,367  6,629  3,411  51.5  1,000,000.00 

New  Jersey  4,041,334  2,700  183  6.3  39,073.94 

New  York*  5,657,620  4,295  462  10.8  123,580.00 


* Excluding  New  York  City. 

The  great  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  those  receiving  relief  in  these  states 
is  a striking  comment  upon  the  possibilities  under  a wise  administration  of  care- 
fully prepared  relief  laws  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  of  a law'  loosely 
drawn  without  due  regard  to  the'  best  interests  of  the  blind  and  the  rights  of 
the  taxpayers. 

In  examining  these  figures  one  must  consider  not  only  the  numbers  receiving 
relief,  but  the  total  amount  expended  for  assistance.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  blind  receiving  relief  to  the  whole  blind  population  of  Massachusetts  is  second 
to  that  of  Missouri,  but  the  total  amount  expended  for  relief  in  Massachusetts 
($147,000)  exceeds  by  but  little  the  amount  paid  in  New  York  State  ($123,580)  for 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  number  of  beneficiaries. 

The  percentage  of  blind  persons  receiving  relief  to  the  entire  blind  popula- 
tion varies  between  6.3  per  cent  in  New  Jersey  and  51.5  per  cent  in  Missouri. 
The  amounts  expended  for  relief  range  between  $16,835  in  Connecticut  and 
approximately  $1,000,000  in  Missouri.  And  there  is  no  indication  that  the  blind 
of  Missouri  are  any  better  off  or  any  more  contented  than  the  blind  of  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  New  York  or  Massachusetts. 

A careful  administration  of  a well-drawn  relief  law  should  result  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  necessitous  blind  by  granting  relief  to  not  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent  of  the  blind  population,  provided  adequate  provisions  are  made  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  the  employable  blind. 

Assuming  that  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  blind  of  the  four  states  mentioned,  the  number  in  need  of 
relief  in  the  two  provinces  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  estimated  blind 
population,  i.e.,  about  224.  And  not  all  of  these  will  be  entitled  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  maximum  grant. 

As  has  been  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  the  maximum  amount  of  relief 
granted  in  different  states  varies  between  $150  and  $600  per  annum. 

Several  of  the  states  define  “a  needy  blind  person  as  one  having  an  income 
of  less  than  a certain  given  amount  per  year.”  This  income  ranges  between  a 
minimum  of  $300  and  a maximum  of  $600  per  annum. 

These  two  factors  will  determine  the  total  amount  of  relief  required.  The 
maximum  amount  most  commonly  provided  is  $30  per  month — approximately  $1  00 
a day — for  each  individual. 
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Assuming  that  each  of  the  224  needy  blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan's 
entitled  to  the  maximum  of  relief  in  the  amount  of  $360  each  year,  the  cost  to  the 
provinces  for  this  one  service  for  the  blind  would  be  $80,640  annually. 

In  embarking  upon  any  policy  of  relief  the  provincial  governments  must  have 
in  mind  also  numerous  other  services  to  the  blind  population — the  education  of 
the  youthful  blind;  the  training  and  employment  of  the  employable  blind;  home 
teaching;  provision  of  embossed  books;  in  fact,  all  services  outside  the  realm 
of  relief. 


HOW  SHALL  THE  GOVERNING  BODY  BE 
CONSTITUTED? 

Your  Commissioner  recognizes  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
imposed  upon  him  is  to  suggest  a plan  for  carrying  out  such  of  his  recommenda- 
tions as  are  accepted  by  the  provincial  governments. 

Having  in  mind  careful  consideration  of  all  points  of  view,  each  organization 
interested  in  the  blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  was  invited  to  file  its 
recommendations  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body.  In  response  to 
this  invitation  recommendations  have  been  received  from  the  following: 

1.  Board  of  Management  of  the  Central  Western  Division  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Winnipeg  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

3.  General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

4.  Federal  President  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Three  plans  have  been  suggested: 

1.  Full  state  control.  Under  this  plan  the  provinces,  through  the  proper 
governmental  department,  would  assume  responsibility  for  all  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

2.  Formation  of  an  advisory  council  composed  of: 

(a)  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Governments. 

(b)  Representatives  from  the  Associations  of  Municipalities. 

(c)  Representatives  from  organizations  for  and  of  the  blind. 

This  council  would  control  all  public  moneys  and  would  decide  on  the 
activities  to  be  carried  on  by  the  various  interested  organizations. 

3.  Continuance  of  the  present  method. 

All  these  suggestions  have  been  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  with  an  at- 
tempt to  estimate  justly  the  probable  value  of  each  plan  as  a vehicle  for  carry- 
ing out  a constructive  program  and  forwarding  the  cause  of  the  blind  of  the  two 
provinces  under  review. 

The  experience  of  organizations  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England  has  been  drawn  upon.  Your  Commissioner  has  had  personal  interviews 
with  the  executives  of  several  State  Commissions  and  correspondence  with  the 
executive  officers  of  several  other  State  Commissions  and  national  organizations 
for  the  blind. 

After  full  investigation  and  careful  weighing  of  all  the  evidence,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  will  be 
served  by  capitalizing  the  experience  that  has  been  gained  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  blind  in  these  provinces  through  the  Central  Western  Branch 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  has  reached  this  conclusion 
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with  full  knowledge  that  such  a recommendation  will  not  be  acceptable  to  all. 
His  experience  emphasizes  the  belief  that  no  program  formulated  would  satisfy 
all  the  blind  or  all  of  their  seeing  friends. 

Specific  recommendations  as  to  a re-organization  of  the  present  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Central  Western  Division  of  the  Institute  appears  under 
“Recommendations.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM: 

1.  All  birth  certificates  should  include  the  question  “Has  a prophylactic  been 
used?”  and  the  health  authorities  should  insist  that  this  question  be  answered. 

2.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  “compulsorily 
notifiable  diseases.” 

3.  There  should  be  a legal  or  health  regulation  requirement  for  insuring 
prompt  and  continuous  treatment  after  discovery  and  notification. 

Dr.  William  Campbell  Posey  suggests  this  procedure: 

(a)  Every  birth  should  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Health  within 
24  hours. 

(b)  Every  case  of  inflamed  eyes  should  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Health  within  four  hours. 

(c)  The  provision  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  for  skilled  ophthalmic  treat- 
ment of  every  reported  case  within  two  hours  after  the  Bureau  has  been 
notified  of  the  existence  of  the  ocular  disease,  by  the  attending  obstretician 
or  midwife. 

SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES: 

1.  Establishment  of  sight-saving  classes  in  populous  centres  where  there  is 
a minimum  of  eight  children  with  vision  so  seriously  defective  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  requirements  of  these  classes. 

2.  Classrooms  in  school  buildings  where  there  is  available  the  largest  amount 
and  variety  of  manual  subjects. 

3.  Classrooms  with  nearest  possible  approach  to  approved  standards  for 
children  with  these  visual  handicaps.  It  is  extremely  important  to  eliminate 
any  bilateral  lighting. 

4.  Suitable  equipment  of  “clear- type”  text-books. 

5.  Teachers  thoroughly  trained  according  to  requirements  of  generally 
accepted  standards. 

6.  Re-examination  of  pupils  at  regular  intervals  by  an  ophthalmologist  to 
determine  visual  condition. 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  these  visually  handicapped  children 
should  have  a minimum  of  text-book  instruction  and  a major  amount  of  oral 
teaching  with  a maximum  of  time  and  emphasis  on  manual  subjects. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  BLIND: 

1.  A better  education  for  the  blind  children  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  can  be 
secured  by  continuing  the  arrangements  that  now  obtain. 

2.  A routine  procedure  should  be  established  by  which  a member  of  the 
immediate  family  in  which  there  is  a blind  child  can  be  sent  to  visit  the  school 
at  Brantford  at  provincial  expense.  Such  a procedure  is  particularly  desirable 
in  the  case  of  a young  child.  One  or  two  visits  would  convince  the  parent  of  the 
excellent  educational  advantages  provided  and  would,  it  is  believed,  in  almost  every 
instance,  remove  parental  objection  to  school  attendance. 

3.  A program  of  frequent  conferences  should  be  instituted  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  a pupil’s  school  attendance,  between  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  and  the  local  organization,  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  in  securing  employ- 
ment. Very  encouraging  results  are  being  secured  by  such  procedure  between  the 
superintendent  and  staff  of  the  school  at  Brantford,  and  the  head  office  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Toronto.  Such  procedure  will  focus 
attention  upon  the  vocational  objective  and  improve  the  graduate’s  chance  for 
securing  regular  remunerative  employment. 

4.  After  a period  of  training  at  the  residential  school  for  the  blind  sufficient 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  master  his  tools — the  braille,  braille-writer,  and  typewriter 
— pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  high  school  which  seeing  girls  and 
boys  of  his  community  attend.  With  some  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his 
lessons  from  his  family,  schoolmates,  friends,  and  volunteer  readers,  and  with 
such  special  attention  at  the  school  as  making  a typewriter  accessible  for  him, 
he  will  hold  his  own  with  his  fellow  pupils.  This  is  a normalizing  procedure  that 
is  of  great  value  to  young  people  handicapped  by  blindness. 

5.  The  provincial  budget  for  the  education  of  blind  youth  should  include  an 
item  to  enable  students  of  outstanding  character,  ability  and  promise  to  continue 
their  education.  This  must  be  adequate  to  cover  tuition,  books,  readers  and 
transportation. 

Experience  has  proven  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  better  for  students  at 
universities,  professional  or  technical  schools  to  live  at  the  educational  centre. 
In  this  case  living  costs  must  be  provided. 

The  interest  of  seeing  people  who  have  leisure  and  a desire  for  service — ^in 
most  cases  these  will  be  women — should  be  aroused,  and  they  should  be  cultivated 
as  volunteer  readers  for  students  attending  local  high  schools  and  institutions 
of  advanced  learning. 

6.  The  provincial  compulsory  education  law.^  should  be  amended  to  include 
the  blind,  as  it  does  the  deaf  in  Manitoba. 

EMPLOYMENT: 

1.  That  the  work  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  two  provinces  continue  under  the 
direction  of  the  Central  Western  Branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Management  be  reduced  to  12  members. 

3.  That  each  provincial  government  name  a representative  to  the  Board. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  government  of  one  province  name  a representative  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  the  other,  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

4.  That  the  Associations  of  Municipalities  of  the  two  provinces  each  name 
one  representative  to  the  Board. 
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5.  That  the  Women’s  Institutes  of  each  province  nominate  three  represent- 
atives from  whom  the  present  Board  shall  choose  one. 

6.  That  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind  nominate  three  represent- 
atives from  whom  the  present  Board  shall  choose  one. 

7.  That  the  remaining  five  members  be  selected  from  the  present  mem- 
bership. 

8.  That  those  industries  which  have  been  found  most  remunerative  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  those  least  remunerative  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  some  other 
more  promising  line  of  work  can  be  developed. 

9.  That  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  shops  be  more  carefully 
selected,  with  due  regard  to  their  visual  handicap,  physical  condition  and  manual 
dexterity. 

10.  That  opportunities  be  found  for  workers  who  see  sufficiently  to  be  em- 
ployed at  carefully  selected  occupations  outside  the  subsidized  workshop,  except 
those  who  are  needed  as  helpers  of  the  totally  blind. 

11.  That  all  men  employees  who,  either  on  account  of  age  or  lack  of  manual 
ability,  are  able  to  earn  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  maximum  wage  they  are 
permitted  to  earn  at  piece  work,  be  removed  from  the  shop  as  soon  as  suitable 
provision  can  be  made  for  them  elsewhere — for  some,  home  work  with  suitable 
augmentation  of  wages  is  suggested  as  the  solution. 

12.  That  the  places  thus  made  vacant  be  filled  by  more  competent  workmen, 
preference  being  given  to  the  totally  blind. 

13.  That  the  provincial  grants  to  the  Institute  be  increased  to  provide: 

(a)  Social  workers  with  general  and  specific  training,  sufficient  in 
number  to  make  careful  investigations  and  recommendations  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  each  blind  person  in  the  province. 

(b)  Home  teachers — who  shall  be  thoroughly  trained  social  workers — 
to  visit  the  home-bound  blind  and  supply  instruction  in  simple  manual 
occupations,  reading  of  embossed  types  and  such  other  home  occupations 
as  are  suitable  for  them. 

(c)  A relief  fund  as  an  item  ip  the  budget  of  the  Institute  sufficient 
to  provide  the  necessary  augmentation  of  wages  for  the  shop  and  the  home 
workers,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  earlier  enunciated. 

(d)  The  employment  of  one  competent  placement  officer  to  develop 
the  placement  work  in  the  two  provinces. 

RELIEF: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  provinces  enact  relief  laws,  similar  to  those  in 
operation  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  that  will  make  possible 
relief  for  the  necessitous  blind  without  limitation  as  to  age  and  in  such  amounts 
as  are  required  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  satisfactory  operation  of  this  law  will  require: 

(a)  Careful  definition  and  determination  of  blindness  by  competent 
ophthalmologists. 

(b)  Detailed  investigation  by  trained  social  workers  with  supplemental 
training  as  to  the  specific  problems  of  blindness. 
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(c)  Recommendation  of  amount  of  relief  to  the  disbursing  govern- 
mental unit. 

(d)  Retention  by  this  governmental  unit  of  the  power  of  final  approval 
of  the  recommendation. 

(e)  Refusal  to  grant  relief  when  an  applicant,  who  is  capable  of  being 
trained  for  employment  or  placed  in  industry  or  in  a concession,  declines  to 
accept  opportunities  offered  him. 

Specific  recommendations,  with  reasons  in  detail,  are  found  in  the  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  relief. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Royal  Commission  of  the  Blind. 
Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  3rd,  1931. 
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